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The Army of the United States 
By Colonel M. B. Stewart 


HE general provisions of the Na- 
[cna Defense Act, as amended 

by the Act of June 4, 1920, 
with regard to the Army of the 
United States, are not new to any of 
us of the Army. On the other hand, 
it has not been possible for the great 
majority of us to learn, except in the 
most general way, the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of the Regular Army in 
the upbuilding of this force or to know 
what has been done or is being done 
toward making it a reality in the scheme 
of national defense. 

Since this work is one in which every 
agency of the War Department must 
take a deep concern, and since its suc- 
cessful accomplishment will require the 
utmost effort of every Regular officer 
as well as every agency, the outstand- 
ing features of the Army of the United 
States, the plans for its organization, 
the progress already made, and the re- 
sponsibilities of all in its development 
cannot fail to be of interest to the army 
at large. 

The basic provisions as to organiza- 
tion of the Army of the United States 
are found in Sections 1, 2 and 3 of the 
Act, which read as follows: 


Section 1—Be it enacted by the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Con- 
gress assembled, That the Army of the 
United States shall consist of the Regu- 


lar Army, the National Guard while in 
the Service of the United States, and 
the Organized Reserves, including the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps and the Enlisted 
Reserve Corps. 

Section 2 contains the composition of 
the Regular Army, with which all are 
familiar and which need not, therefore, 
be repeated here. 

Section 3.—The Organization of the 
Army. The organized peace establish- 
ment, including the Regular Army, the 
National Guard and the Organized Re- 
serves, shall include all of those divi- 
sions and other military organizations 
necessary to form a basis for a complete 
and immediate mobilization in the event 
of a national emergency declared by 
Congress. The Army shall at all times 
be organized so far as practicable into 
brigades, divisions and army corps and, 
whenever the President may deem it 
expedient, into armies. For purposes 
of administration, training and tactical 
control, the continental area of the 
United States shall be divided on a 
basis of military population into corps 
areas. Each corps area shall contain 
at least one division of the National 
Guard or Organized Reserves, and such 
other troops as the President may di- 
rect. The President is authorized to 
group any or all such corps areas into 
army areas or departments. 


The duties of the War Department 
General Staff, from which the duties 
and responsibilities of the various agen- 
cies of the War Department may be 
inferred, are prescribed in part in Sec- 
tion 5 of the Act as follows: 
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The duties of the War Department 
General Staff shall be to prepare plans 
for the national defense and for the use 
of the military forces for that purpose, 
both separately and in conjunction with 
the naval forces, and for the mobiliza- 
tion of the manhood of the nation and 
its material resources in an emergency, 
to investigate and report upon all ques- 
tions affecting the efficiency of the 
Army of the United States and its state 
of preparation for military operations. 


In a nutshell, the mission of the 
Regular Army in this connection is to 
organize, develop, train and otherwise 
prepare the Army of the United States 
for operations in the event of a national 
emergency. 

Elsewhere in the Act, the strength 
of the Regular Army and of the Na- 
tional Guard is prescribed, the former 
in terms of a maximum, the latter in 
terms of a minimum. The maximum 
strength of the Regular Army is fixed 
at 280,000 enlisted men and some 16,- 
500 officers, while that of the National 
Guard is fixed at a minimum of 800 
enlisted men for each senator and rep- 
resentative, with the provision that this 
strength shall be reached by June 30, 
1924. 

The strength of the Organized Re- 
serves is not fixed in definite terms but 
is left to the discretion of the President. 
However, the inference as to its 
strength is that it, together with the 
Regular Army and National Guard, 
both at full war strength, shall be such 
as to meet the needs of complete and 
immediate mobilization in the event of 
a national emergency. 

The force which has been fixed upon 
by the War Department for the com- 
plete and immediate mobilization is six 
field armies, with the appropriate Gen- 
eral Headquarters Reserve units, the 


necessary coast defense units, and the 
units required for the Communications 
Zone and Zone of Interior, in all a force 
of upward of 2,000,000 men. 

This force has been allotted to the 
three components of the Army of the 
United States as follows: 

To the Regular Army: the combatant 
elements of one field army, including 
a few of the corps, army and general 
headquarters reserve units. 

To the National Guard: the combat- 
ant elements of two field armies, includ- 
ing certain corps, army and general 
headquarters reserve units. 

To the Organized Reserves: the com- 
batant elements of three field armies, 
with the remaining corps, army and 
general headquarters reserve units re- 
quired for the complete mobilization. 

The coast defense troops required to 
supplement those of the Regular Army 
have been assigned to the National 
Guard and Organized Reserves. 

No assignment of Communications 
Zone or Zone of Interior units has been 
made for the reason that the number 
of such units is determinate only after 
the detailed plans for mobilization are 
completed. 

The units allotted to the National 
Guard and the Organized Reserves for 
organization have been allocated to the 
nine corps areas on the general basis 
of military population, resulting in a 
distribution of two National Guard and 
three Organized Reserve Infantry di- 
visions to each corps area. The dis- 


tribution of cavalry divisions is roughly 
one National Guard and two Organized 
Reserve divisions to each of the three 
army areas, with one National Guard 
cavalry division somewhat scattered. 
The distribution of corps, army and 
general headquarters reserve units ap- 
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proximates to that of military popu- 
Jation. 

As an aid to understanding the man- 
ner in which this allotment of troops 
to the three components of the Army 
of the United States was made, it is 
well to have in mind the missions as- 
signed to each in the general scheme 
of national defense. These missions 
are stated in paragraph 3 of the Spe- 
cial Regulations No. 46 and are as 
follows: 


3. Missions of the Three Compo- 
nents—The missions of these three 
components may be stated as follows: 

(a) The Regular Army— 

(1) To provide adequate garrisons 
in peace and in war for our overseas 
possessions. 

(2) To provide adequate garrisons 
for the coast defense within the con- 
tinental limits of the United States. 

(3) To provide personnel for the 
development and training of the Na- 
tional Guard and Organized Reserves. 

(4) To provide the necessary per- 
sonnel for the overhead of the Army 
of the United States, wherein the duties 
are of a continuing nature. 

(5) To provide an adequate, organ- 
ized, balanced and effective expedi- 
tionary force, which will be available 
for emergencies within the continental 
limits of the United States or elsewhere, 
and which will serve as a model for 
the organization, discipline and training 
of the National Guard and the Organ- 
ized Reserves. 

(6) The Regular Army is the first 
component of the Army of the United 
States in peace and war. 

(b) The National Guard— 

(1) In time of peace, to provide an 
adequate, organized and effective force, 
which will be available in minor emer- 
gencies for employment within the 
limits of the United States, by the states 
or by the United States. 

(2) In time of war or major emer- 
gencies, when Congress has authorized 
the use of troops in excess of those of 


the Regular Army, to provide an ade- 
quate, balanced and effective compo- 
nent of the Army of the United States 
for employment by the United States 
without restrictions. 

(3) The National Guard is the sec- 
ond component of the Army of the 
United States in peace and war. 

(c) The Organized Reserves— 

(1) To provide a trained, organized 
and balanced force which may be read- 
ily expanded and developed into an ade- 
quate war component of the Army of 
the United States to meet any major 
emergency requiring the use of troops 
in excess of those of the Regular Army 
and the National Guard. 

(2) The Organized Reserves are the 
third component of the Army of the 
United States. 

(3) The Regular Army and the Na- 
tional Guard may be employed sepa- 
rately or together in minor and in 
major emergencies, but the Organized 
Reserves constitute purely a war force 
and can be employed only in the event 
of a national .emergency declared by 
Conyress. 


From the foregoing it is apparent 
that the Regular Army would ordinarily 
have need only of such units as are 
required for coping with a minor 
emergency. For this reason and for 
reasons of economy, the number of non- 
divisional units assigned to the Regular 
Army for organization has been kept 
to the minimum. A comparatively small 
number of non-divisional units which 
were found necessary during the World 
War, and which have not as yet reached 
a state of complete development, have 
been retained in the Regular Army or- 
ganization for purposes of development. 

The mission of the National Guard 
in federal employment necessitates it 
having such an organization that, sepa- 
rately or in conjunction with the Regu- 
lar Army, it will provide a balanced 
and effective force for use in major 
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emergencies. For this reason, it is ap- 
parent that the National Guard must 
include a certain proportion of non- 
divisional units. However, since these 
units are not always well adapted to 
state use, economy on the part both of 
the states and the United States indi- 
cates that the number should be kept 
to the minimum. 

Similarly, the mission of the Organ- 
ized Reserves requires it to have such 
an organization that it, together with 
the Regular Army and the National 
Guard, shall form a balanced and ef- 
fective force for use in a_ national 
emergency. Because the number of 
non-divisional units has been kept to 
the minimum in the other two com- 
ponents of this balanced force, it fol- 
lows that the bulk of such units must 
be provided for in the Organized 
Reserves. 

One other consideration that affected 
the assignment of units, particularly 
in the National Guard, was the provi- 
sion of the Act which required that 
the names, numbers and other desig- 
nations of divisions and subordinate 
units thereof that served in the World 
War be perpetuated as such as far as 
practicable. Actually, this provision 
would have resulted in the retention of 
sixteen National Guard divisions. 
However, the plans for complete mo- 
bilization made it desirable to retain 
eighteen, or two to each corps area. 

A cardinal consideration in the or- 
ganization of the three components was 
that together they should contain all of 
the units and organizations required for 
a complete mobilization, avoiding the 
necessity of disrupting and reorganizing 
any after the emergency has occurred. 

The fundamental relationship of 
these three components of the Army 


of the United States is shown in the 
chart on the opposite page. 

From this it is seen that the Army 
of the United States consists of four 
principal parts or components, viz., the 
overhead component, consisting of the 
War Department, the Corps Area and 
Department Headquarters and other 
activities of a continuing nature relating 
to the Army of the United States as a 
whole; the Regular Army combatant 
component, the National Guard com- 
batant component, and the Organized 
Reserves combatant component. From 
the arrangement of the chart, it is ob- 
vious that these components are co- 
ordinate, bearing an identical relation 
to each other and to the Army as a 
whole. In a word, these three com- 
ponents are merely echelons of the 
whole, designed to reinforce each other 
under stated conditions, but never in- 
tended to replace each other, or to be 
used as replacements, one for the other. 

This chart also serves to show the 
manner in which personnel of one com- 
ponent may be assigned to the other 
components. For example, it shows 
that Regular officer personnel may be 
assigned to the Overhead, to the Regu- 
lar Army, and under certain conditions 
to the National Guard and to the Or- 
ganized Reserves. It shows that an 
officer of the National Guard, as such, 
is eligible for assignment to the Na- 
tional Guard only, this for the reason 
that National Guard officers are only 
recognized and commissioned as such 
to fill definite vacancies in the National 
Guard organizations, and as long as 
they are filling such vacancies they are 
ineligible for other assignment. How- 
ever, it is provided that a National 
Guard officer may also be commis- 
sioned in the Officers’ Reserve Corps 
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and, in case of separation from the 
National Guard, becomes eligible, as a 
reserve officer, for assignment to the 
Overhead, the Regular Army, or to the 
Organized Reserves. 

Finally, this chart serves to show the 
manner in which the R. O. T. C. and 
the C. M. T. C. have been linked up 
with the idea of the Army of the United 
States. Prior to the passage of this 
Act, these activities existed as more 
or less independent and disassociated 
projects, but the provision for the Army 
of the United States contained in this 
Act has made it possible to give both 
of these activities a definite place and 
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function in the scheme of national de- 
fense. Briefly, as indicated by the 
chart, they are feeders to the National 
Guard and the Organized Reserves. 
Progress in carrying out the organi- 
zation of the Army of the United 
States has been generally satisfactory 
with the exception of the Regular Army 
component. Due to the reduction of 
the latter, with consequent reorganiza- 
tion and uncertainty, it has been prac- 
tically impossible to put its organiza- 
tion on a definite and permanent basis. 
Progress in the organization of the 
National Guard has been all that could 
have been reasonably expected. While 
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enlistments have not reached the quota 
set for last year or for this year, never- 
theless the recognition of new units has 
been going forward as rapidly as the 
state of the appropriations would admit. 
In general, divisional organization is 
approximately 70 per cent complete. 
Two infantry divisions are complete 
with the exception of one air unit 
and have been recognized federally. 
Progress in the organization of non- 
divisional units has not been as great 
for the reason that divisional organ- 
ization has been given priority. The 
total strength of the recognized units 
of the National Guard, January 31, 
1922, was over 142,000 officers and 
enlisted men. 

Progress in the organization of the 
Organized Reserve units is less ad- 
vanced for a number of reasons. 

In the first place, this component is 
new. It was necessary to provide de- 
tailed regulations for its organization 
(S. R. No. 46), as well as regulations 
for both the Officers’ Reserve Corps 
(S. R. No. 43) and for the Enlisted 
Reserve Corps (S. R. No. 43). These 
regulations were prepared by a joint 
committee of Regular, National Guard 
and Reserve officers as provided for by 
law, and their preparation naturally 
took considerable time. Following the 
completion of the regulations, it was 
necessary to allocate to corps areas the 
units allotted to the Organized Reserves 
for organization, and for corps area 
commanders to allocate their quotas to 
various sections of their areas, all of 
which took time. However, no great 
effort was made to expedite this work 
for the reason that the War Depart- 
ment desired the National Guard to 
have a reasonable period in which to 
complete its preliminary organization 


before injecting this activity into the 
same areas. 

During the summer of 1921, arrange- 
ments were made to send out forty-two 
groups of Regular Army officers and 
enlisted men to undertake the work of 
organizing the units of the Organized 
Reserve. No little difficulty was ex- 
perienced in getting these groups to- 
gether. Enlisted men were not avail- 
able until July 1, and officers were 
scarce at all times, especially of the 
kind that it was desired to send out 
on this work. It was realized that this 
period would be a critical if not a 
vital one in the organization and future 
usefulness of the Organized Reserves, 
and it was desired to entrust this work 
only to officers who could be depended 
upon to make a success of it. 

Each group was to consist of four 
officers and six enlisted men ; one officer 
for chief of staff, two for assistants to 
the chief of staff, and one for adjutant, 
the six enlisted men for duty as clerks. 
These groups were assigned as fol- 
lows: Twenty-seven groups to the in- 
fantry divisions, six groups to the 
cavalry divisions, and nine groups to 
the non-divisional units of the several 
corps areas. 

Finally, during the fall of 1921, a 
start was made by sending out about 
one hundred officers and a few men. 
When these arrived at their assign- 
ments they found themselves confronted 
with all manner of difficulties. As a 
rule, they were without office accom- 
modations or facilities, without commu- 
tation for their men, without mileage 
for travel, without other means of 
travel, practically without funds for 
any purpose. These difficulties are grad- 
ually being overcome. Office accommo- 
dations are being secured in buildings 
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under War Department control or in 
other federal buildings. In some in- 
stances, office space has been donated 
by various agencies or individuals, and 
in some cases it has been leased. At 
present, a total of more than 250 officers 
have been assigned to this duty, and 
headquarters of all divisional and non- 
divisional groups have been established. 
More than 11,000 reserve officers have 
been assigned to units, and provision 
has been made in the estimates for the 
coming year to meet all the needs of 
this force, for which more than 700 
Regular Army officers and as many 
enlisted men will be detailed during the 
coming fiscal year. 

In this connection, it must be borne 
in mind that the Organized Reserves 
is a purely federal force and must be 
provided for in exactly the same man- 
ner as the Regular Army. It must also 
be administered in the same way. 
Every activity concerned in the admin- 
istration and maintenance of the Regu- 
lar Army must give corresponding at- 
tention to the Organized Reserves. 
Heretofore, because it has been in an 
organizational stage, the affairs of the 
Organized Reserves have been left 
largely to the Operations and Training 
Division of the General Staff, but, as 
the organization has taken more definite 
shape, the administration has gradually 
been shifted to the proper branches of 
the War Department for their further 
development. 

Requests have been made for the 
training of the Organized Reserves 
during the coming year, and it is hoped 
that it will be possible to call approxi- 
mately 2,000 officers and 1,000 enlisted 
men in each corps area. If the train- 
ing program materializes, these officers 
and men will be called, as far as prac- 


ticable, by units and not as individuals, 
in order that the unit spirit may be 
encouraged. 

The unit idea in the Organized Re- 
serves requires some little explanation. 
When the term unit is used in this 
connection, reference is had to a cadre 
rather than to a fully organized unit. 
As a matter of fact, it is not contem- 
plated that Organized Reserve units 
will, as a rule, ever be fully organized 
as to strength. On the contrary, the 
great majority of them will consist of 
cadres composed of the officers and 
noncommissioned officers and a few of 
the more important specialists pertain- 
ing to the unit. The Organized Reserves 
will thus be an organization in skele- 
ton, composed of molds into which the 
draft will be poured for training. Thus 
organized, these cadres will meet all 
of the purposes of an organized reserve 
and, at the same time, will obviate the 
difficulties to be anticipated in trying to 
recruit them to full strength and in 
getting the money with which to assem- 
ble them for training. 

It is difficult to state in definite terms 
the duties expected of officers detailed 
for this duty. Of course, the first duty 
is to organize and develop the unit to 
which assigned. This means that the 
officer will have to get in touch with 
all the reserve officers in his area, be- 
come acquainted with them, and select 
those best suited for the unit. In many 
cases, it will be. necessary to seek out 
men not now in the reserve corps and 
persuade them to accept commissions 
and assignments to the unit. A duty of 
equal importance is the education of the 
public in his area to the meaning and 
importance of the Organized Reserves. 
Much of this can be accomplished 
through the medium of the local news- 
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papers and through addresses to local 
business and social organizations. Ina 
word, the officer on this duty must not 
only organize his unit but must, if he 
hopes to make it a success, sell the 
idea of the Organized Reserves to the 
people of his locality. 

This movement has been meeting 
with an excellent reception throughout 
the country. Reserve officers are flock- 
ing to the work with more enthusiasm 
than had been anticipated, and reports 
from the various groups indicate that 
officers are finding the work both inter- 
esting and profitable. 

In order to visualize the Army of 
the United States as a whole, it is neces- 
sary to have clearly in mind the rela- 
tive importance of each and, hence, the 
role each must play in the general 
scheme of defense. As we have seen, 
each component has its definite mis- 
sions. Considering the Regular Army 
component, it is obvious that, with the 
reduction it has already suffered and 
that now in prospect, some of its mis- 
sions must inevitably suffer curtail- 
ment, and considering these missions 
in detail, it is further obvious that the 
mission likely to suffer most is that 
of the expeditionary or combat force. 
This being the case, we must look 
somewhere for means of reinforcing 
the Regular Army in carrying out this 
particular mission. Naturally, we must 
look to the other two components, the 
National Guard and the Organized Re- 
serves. Now we know that under the 
law the Organized Reserves can only 
be called into the service in the event 
of a national emergency declared by 
Congress. We also know that we are 
more than likely to have major emer- 
gencies for which Congress will not 
authorize the use of the Organized Re- 


serves, which indicates not only the 
desirability but the necessity of de- 
veloping the National Guard to the 
point where it can reinforce the Regular 
Army promptly and effectively. This 
condition in turn indicates the impor- 
tance of lending every effort to the de- 
velopment of the National Guard to a 
degree of readiness and efficiency as 
nearly that of the Regular Army as 
possible. 

Further, we know that the Regular 
Army and the National Guard, when at 
full war strength, would fall far short 
of the force required to meet a na- 
tional emergency, which points to the 
necessity of making every effort to de- 
velop the Organized Reserves as a 
third echelon for our defense. 

The most casual consideration should 
be enough to impress the military stu- 
dent with the importance of these two 
citizen components of our great war 
organization and with the necessity of 
exerting every effort in their develop- 
ment. However, aside from all of this, 
there are a couple of excellent, if not 
compelling, reasons why the personnel 
of the Regular Army should spare no 
effort in making this Army of the 
United States what it should be. 

These two components constitute a 
citizen army, an army founded on the 
democratic principle of providing every 
ablebodied man with a place in the 
national defense, the sort of an army 
that goes with our form of government. 
It is the kind of army that Congress 
has provided, the kind of army that 
the people want—what they are entitled 
to have, and what they have a right to 
expect the Regular Army to provide 
them with. The Regular Army never 
has been able to fight this country’s 
battles alone. It has always been nec- 
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essary to improvise assistance for it 
in emergency. Congress has now au- 
thorized the means for enabling the 
country to fight its own battles, and 
the responsibility for developing those 
means into tangible agencies rests with 
the professional element, the Regular 
Army. 

From a purely selfish standpoint, 
this work offers a new and unusual 
opportunity to the Regular Army. For 
years it has complained that it is un- 
known to and unappreciated by the 
people. The reason is simple. For 
years it has been isolated from the peo- 
ple who have known the Regular Army 
only as an institution whose brief pe- 
riods of usefulness were separated by 


longer periods of apparent idleness and 
expense. The opportunity is now at 
hand to carry to the people a clean-cut 
definition of what the Army means, an 
opportunity to get out among the peo- 
ple, become acquainted with the peo- 
ple, demonstrate to them that the Army 
has a definite and valuable function in 
the economy of national life, and to 
make this function so obvious and so 
attractive that it will be recognized and 
endorsed by the people. In a word, 
the Regular Army now has the oppor- 
tunity not only to do its duty by the 
country but to prove to the country 
that, collectively and individually, it is 
worthy of the confidence and support 
of the people. 
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Great Feature for R. O. T. C. 


We regard it 


incumbent upon 


every man in the freshman and sopho- 
more classes who is physically quali- 


fied to study to be a good 
is no doubt of its moral and 


There 


soldier. 


physical aid, and the students do their 
work willingly, seriously, patriotically. 


... Lhere 
from military 


are no excusable 
formation. . . 


“cuts” 
. There 


is no branch of the army organization 
which is receiving more attention at 
the present time and which perhaps 
shows more promise than the Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps in our univer- 
sities and colleges —President Barrows, 
University of California. 





























The Challenge of Opportunity 
By Captain W. A. Sirmon, Infantry, D. O. L. 


E traveled far during the years 
that Democracy battled Auto- 
cracy for the supremacy of 
the Earth. We were too busy with the 
real business of the battling to give 
much attention to the direction we were 
going or to note any prominent land- 
marks that would insure our safe re- 
turn. As a consequence we fought 
our way to an armistice which grew 
into a peace; then we began to look 
around for the old neighbor, the old 
price, the old job, and various other 
friends we owned before we caught 
step with Armageddon. We were much 
surprised to find they were not with us. 
We had fought a victorious war for 
the privilege of continuing our pursuit 
of happiness in peace to find at the end 
that we could not continue it. We had 
to begin a new pursuit. The old order 
of things had been greatly upset despite 
our efforts in its behalf. None of us 
recognized our new environment. 
Those of us who met the German 
drives along the western front, or 
froze our toes in Siberian snows, were 
a little late in getting the shock. We 
did not realize that every man, woman 
and child who was not fighting was 
working to beat the enemy; that the 
few who did neither were looking on— 
in short, that all effort and interest was 
centered on the war. As late as June 
and July, 1919, some of us were still 
billeted overseas; we could hear the 
mighty applause of 1917-18 that sent 
us through the submarined Atlantic to 
the battlefields of France, Italy and 
Russia. We had done nothing to chill 


the enthusiasm that sent us over; we 
had conquered; we had made America 
the eleventh hour hero who had saved 
half a dozen heroines and hurled the 
villain, snarling, back across the Rhine. 
I believe we should be forgiven the 
confidence in which we waited to be 
returned to the land of liberty to pick up 
our thread of life where we left off and 
live happily ever afterward. 

When we finally made our dash for 
the old home town the delayed shock 
came to us; we realized that when the 
great game was broken up on November 
11, 1918, by Marshal Foch’s long drive, 
the crowd had come to its feet, had 
given one mighty cheer and turned to 
the dull routine of peace. 

The game had lasted a long time. 
In that time we had created—mostly 
nothing. We expended our energy and 
money making high explosive shells that 
were hurled into the enemy’s lines— 
exploded—and nothing was left. In 
peace we build a house or a rat trap 
and it has a value, it represents wealth. 
For four years, two of them intensively, 
we had created high explosives and 
other war materials that vanished and 
left us nothing to represent the labor 
and money we put into them. Everyone 
had made lots of money—but had paid 
it out to meet big prices. We were 
stranded in the confusion of a false 
prosperity suddenly halted. 

No one has ever acceptably named 
the situation we found ourselves in then. 
We wandered around for months know- 
ing not where we were drifting. Then 
Mr. Harding beat the field in the 
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race for the presidency in 1920 and 
immediately informed us. He told us 
we should take the most direct and 
smoothly surfaced road back to nor- 
malcy. Everybody seems to have ac- 
cepted his advice for, if we may believe 
the press, we have since been making 
our way back toward normalcy. Some 
of us are bareheaded, others are without 
shoes, but we are going. Who is well 
enough acquainted with normalcy to 
recognize it when we reach it? Who 
will announce us, or it, when we arrive? 

Anyway, the President has told us 
where to go and we have started. That 
is the main thing. Our efforts are 
more or less coordinated again. We 
have a common objective. We hear 
the voices of many critics as we trudge 
along. We meet them on the streets. 
They hurl their warnings of impending 
disaster from the platform, and our 
imminent peril is announced in bold 
headlines in the daily press. 

This is the general situation all along 
the column. We are particularly in- 
terested in the road space occupied by 
the Army. We, too, are returning to 
normalcy. We are beset by critics from 
within and from without. While these 
critics and forecasters are generally pes- 
simistic there is sounded now and then 
a welcome word of optimism. Most of 
them are prompted in their criticisms 
by good motives—or at least think they 
are; some are deliberately malicious. If 
taken properly, their remarks to us and 
about us will do us good; however, we 
should not make the mistake of adopting 
any one iconoclast or prophet to the 
exclusion of all others. We must weigh 
all the arguments. 

I have read recently two articles 
written by officers of the Army and 
published in service magazines, decry- 


ing the present dilemma of the Army. 
Both contained very forceful argu- 
ments. One writer lamented the pass- 
ing of “The Old Army” and laid the 
blame for every misfortune that has 
befallen the Army at the doors of those 
who have come into it since April 6, 
1917, and those who have influenced its 
policies since that date. The other 
deplored the fact that the Army is so 
unpopular with the rest of our Amer- 
ican citizens and argued that it is 
largely the fault of the caste system of 
“The Old Army”; that we should have 
scrapped our customs on April 6, 1917, 
and ushered in a new era that would 
have been more pleasant to those volun- 
teers and draftees who made up our 
powerful army of 1918, and have since 
returned to civil life to influence our 
fellow citizens. Neither of the officers 
was bitter ; they simply presented their 
views in straightforward statements 
and neither is alone in his judgment. 

But because of these divergent views 
we are compelled to take inventory. In 
doing so we find that we are what we 
are today because of what actually 
happened yesterday; that we are not 
what we might have been if Major 
Doe’s or Colonel Rhoe’s opinion had 
been the fact. What we are wont to 
refer to as “The Old Army” made our 
Regular Army as it existed on April 
6, 1917, and it justified in the highest 
degree those who were responsible for 
it. Our volunteer and drafted citizens, 
influenced by “The Old Army,” made 
our National Army of 1917-18-19 that 
proved the decisive factor in the Great 
War. The act of Congress of June 4, 
1920, gave us the machinery of our 
present army and our job is to make 
the army of the immediate future. It 
is quite certain that normalcy for us is 
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not going to be a replica of the Regular 
Army prior to April 6, 1917. 

We are today the net result of all 
that has gone before us. We have a 
new military policy and we find our- 
selves struggling to profit by experience ; 
to avoid the mistakes of the past and 
retain all that was proven good. Herein 
lies the great value of a discussion of 
the arguments of Major Doe and Colo- 
nel Rhoe. Fortunately no officer or 
enlisted man need take the opinion of 
anyone as a criterion. Proof of his 
argument is available. 

For instance, we are told that the 
army is unpopular; that it is being as- 
sailed on all sides and the civilian 
population is bent upon its destruction. 
Is this a fact? 

It is a fact that some parts of the 
world are still badly stunned by the 
cataclysm of 1914; that it is very gen- 
erally believed that nothing but the 
military preparations of Germany led 
to that catastrophe; only a few realize 
that adequate preparedness of other na- 
tions would have prevented its vast de- 
velopment. The pompous, overbearing 
militarists of Germany brought the word 
“Militarism” into undeserved prom- 
inence in many countries, especially our 
own. It is frequently misapplied to our 
efforts at preparedness, as meager as 
they are today. Occasionally, too often, 
in fact, some editor or feature story 
writer becomes alarmed and assails us, 
the Army, as militarists, and our na- 
tional defense program as militarism. 
It is true people do not like the pictures 
these men paint for them. Some of 
them do not realize the pictures are 
generally exaggerated and the titles do 
not fit at all; with such people the 
Army is unpopular. 

But take the people in civilian life you 





associate with—study them. Do they 
hold you at arm’s length and regard 
you with terror because you wear the 
uniform of your country? Personally 
I have found them to be reasonable ond 
at heart supporters of the Army. We 
are seemingly too far removed from 
danger of conflict for them to spring 
to our defense and take an active part 
in our present fight for adequate recog- 
nition. Advocates of justice for the 
Army are not lacking. This apathy on 
the part of our level-headed everyday 
citizens gives opportunity for the sen- 
sational pacifist who feels himself 
charged with the redemption and salva- 
tion of the universe to color the tone 
of the press and present an apparently 
representative public sentiment. 

Most certainly we have reason to be- 
lieve that the Army is unpopular with 
Congress, if we accept the pronounce- 
ments of some of its spokesmen. We 
hear everything they say because it is 
sensational—because our American 
newspapers are cursed with a weakness 
for sensationalism. To get double. 
column headlines the subject must be 
sensational. If it is not it is not good 
copy. That is why a United States 
Senator recently stated, on the floor of 
the Senate, with so much confidence 
that the newspapers all over the countr) 
would have to print his utterances— 
“Because,” he told the Senate, “it will 
be good copy!” 

But because of such attacks as this 
we have no right to feel that the service 
is friendless. There were Senators on 
their feet instantly to defend the record 
of the Army and the character of its 
personnel. There has never been a time 
when the Army did not have enemies 
nor a time when its defense was n 
present in Congress. 
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While in civilian life, in 1920, I was 
active with about twenty thousand other 
ex-service men in opposition to a can- 
didate for public office. I came into 
intimate contact with some of the voters 
who elected him. I heard his denuncia- 
tions of the Army and saw five thou- 
sand American citizens applaud them, 
and was once threatened with tar and 
feathers, and transportation out of town 
on a rail because I denounced them as 
false. I had one old man, shaking with 
emotion, and with tears standing in his 
eyes, tell me how our enlisted men 
crawled around on their knees in the 
streets of Brest looking for meat skins 
to chew to keep from starving! 

It is not the Army that is unpopular. 
People may be incensed by the image of 
the Army as presented to them by false 
speakers, but shown the Army as it is, 
and in its true relation to American 
history and American everyday life, 
its worthiness is appreciated. 

Every army is more or less unpopular 
in peace time; “Tommy Atkins” was 
not written to an American soldier. Al- 
though the present situation is not as 
comfortable as we should like it, it is 
with us nevertheless. While the rep- 
resentatives of the services and Con- 
gress fight out the battle at Washington 
we should be building for the future. 

The axes that are out for the Army 
are mostly in the hands of ignorant 
people and a few self-seeking profes- 
sional politicians. The best defense 
against these axes is enlightenment— 
education of the people in the facts 
about the Army. It has been said that 
the ex-service men are antagonistic to- 
ward a few whom it was their mis- 
fortune to meet in the service. The 
American Legion is made up of the 
most representative ex-service men and 


the Legion is not antagonistic. On the 
contrary it is accused of militaristic 
tendencies itself, and comes in for part 
of the storm directed at us. I think 
we can count the majority of ex-service 
men with us in the education of our 
civilian countrymen in the history and 
purposes of the Army. 

These facts cannot be carried to the 
public by a direct campaign for its en- 
lightenment; it must be done by more 
frequent association with the men who 
sell real estate, grow cotton and wheat, 
and pay taxes, etc. We should come out 
of our exclusive post life and make 
more friends among them. Let them 
know us themselves and they will not 
have to take anybody’s word for our 
character. I took an old gentleman 
out to one of our camps last summer. 
He stayed just two hours. That night 
he remarked, “Those were the busiest 
people I ever saw. I had an idea there 
was very little work done in the Army!” 
When shown some of the textbooks 
used in the R. O. T. C. units, good 
citizens have gasped, “Why I thought 
you just had an hour’s drill a day and 
you were through!” Military Law, 
Military Hygiene, Topography, a few 
problems involving indirect and over- 
head Machine Gun, Stokes Mortar, and 
Artillery Fire, with a few probable re- 
sults of inaccuracy, have served to con- 
vince some that the Army functions 
largely above the shoulders. 

The United States Army today con- 
sists of the Regular Army, the National 
Guard and the Organized Reserves. 
Officers and noncommissioned officers 
of the Regular Army are detailed with 
the National Guard, the Organized Re- 
serves and with universities having 
R. O. T. C. units all over the country. 
Never before has the Army had such 
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an opportunity to make itself known 
to the American people as it actually is. 
Let’s stop chaffing and damning about 
the niggardly treatment we are getting 
and convince the people that the Army 
is still a necessity and deserves more 
and better attention! We leave some 
kind of impression with everyone we 
meet. In the R. O. T. C. units we in- 
struct thousands of young men every 
day; in our work with the National 
Guard and the Reserves and our Citi- 
zens’ Military Training Camps we 
come in close contact with thousands 
of business men and city, state and fed- 
eral officialsm—if we do not make 
friends for the Army we lose them! 
This opportunity challenges the capac- 
ity of the Army. Will the Army take 
advantage of it? I believe it can and 
will. 

The Peace Conference has completed 
its work. Many people are proclaiming 
the millennium. We must be the scape- 
goat for the hour—this is transitory. 
The men who sat at the conference 
tables will not attack the Army. The 
Conference did a great deal for peace, 
but it did not relegate war to the ash 
can, permanently. It did demonstrate 
that statesmen cannot force decisions; 
that it met questions itself that had to 
be dropped. At any time a situation 
may arise that will demand a decision 
on any one of those questions and the 
case will have to be carried to the high 
court of arms to get it. That is why 
the American delegation to the Peace 
Conference will not vote to destroy the 
Army. 

No one can dislike war more than 


® 


those who have been through it. There 
is no greater pacifist than the man who 
faces the probability of fighting the 
next war. But there are men who real- 
ize the difference between success{y! 
war and disastrous war. Those men do 
not invite disaster. 

We must be steadfast at this time and 
place our confidence in the good sense 
of America. We must not allow shift. 
ing clouds to totally eclipse the possibil- 
ities of the future. If the Army is 
cut down, those who are left must strive 
the harder, for America will need them 
again, surely. If there are but few 
left when the Army is called again to 
stand against the hordes of an enemy, 
the few must be the better trained to 
shield America effectively from defeat. 

In spite of the confusion along the 
march, now and then the point or a 
reconnoitering patrol reports signs of 
normalcy. Some men feel the Army is 
taking too much road space—hence re- 
duction in personnel and slashing of 
pay. Maybe when we are safely en- 
trenched in normalcy we will receive 
more calm and cool consideration. 

In the meantime let us avail our- 
selves of the great opportunity to make 
America acquainted with its army; to 
upderstand that we are not jingoistic 
militarists, but Americans who believe 
in security ; that we are not autocratic 
mercenary soldiers of fortune, but pa- 
triotic American citizens who believe in 
the principles of the United States Gov- 
ernment and pledge ourselves to in- 
sure the achievement of America’s mis- 
sion to humanity. If we do this we can 
face the future with impunity. 
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The Sam Browne Belt 


NEGATIVE 


contraption was belted upon the 

American Army, the average officer 
had little besides his pay, his regiment, 
his job, and his family to worry about. 
His spare time could be devoted to 
devising ways of getting out of the 
house evenings, or the various means 
of camouflaging his bald spot, or even 
to the gentle art of jollying the cook. 
His wife had only to concern herself 
about the conduct of the kids at school 
or to work on the problem of how to 
hold her husband’s love through the 
rhubarb season. 

All of this is now changed. The fine, 
free old times have fled. Gone are the 
joys of the ante-beltum days when we 
could cut capers for the pure pleasure 
of living and there was not the touch 
of the cinch to gall us. In these de- 
generate days an officer is compelled 
to wear his Sam Browne around his 
neck at night to make sure that he does 
not forget it by day. The wife, formerly 
so gay and so care-free, is forced to 
act as valet to her husband’s harness. 
Many are the rotund waist lines now 
being accentuated that used to get by 
without such ribald comment; many 
are the cadaverous frames now being 
betrayed by gathers around the equa- 
torial circumference. Truly life threat- 
ens to become as wearisome as waiting 
for eleven cents change in a department 
store, or putting through a purchase at 
the Washington Sales Commissary. 

The Sarn Browne belt is one of the 
minor horrors of war; long hours of 
pondering have failed to disclose any 


I’ the days before the Sam Browne 





real reason why our officers should be 
so trussed up, unless it be that, as rep- 
resentatives of the most imitative people 
on-earth, the powers felt that the les- 
sons of the war would be wasted if the 
American officer did not adopt some 
foreign feature in uniform as a re- 
minder of his part therein. 

It does not require a severe wrench 
of memory to recall the days when we 
were imitating the Russian cap. We 
might even have descended to the stage 
of adopting the Russian beards and 
boots had not the Japs licked them in the 
nick of time. 

Devised some seventy years ago as 
a sort of improved saber belt for the 
one-armed English general, Samuel 
Browne, the belt was finally adopted for 
the officers of the British army as a 
needed touch of smartness to their 
rather unmilitary-looking _ roll-collar 
blouse over a soft shirt. So far so 
good, but why in the name of all that 
is just and reasonable should this thing 
have been transmitted to the American 
Army? It may have the effect of 
“bucking up” the British uniform; it 
may bring thrills to girls of the impres- 
sionable flapper age; it may even tickle 
certain masculine vanities in our own 
army, for some of us still “fall for” 
regalias, medals, chest door-plates and 
such stuff, but do all of these points 
justify our having to wear it? 

Certain it is that the belt is of no 
use in identifying our officers abroad. 
Foreign soldiers do not heed the sacred 
symbol of authority in the least; they 
do not salute officers of other armies 
than their own anyway, except in the 
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city of Coblenz, any more than do our 
soldiers, except in Coblenz, salute the 
officers of other countries however 
garbed. Finally our own soldier re- 
quires no additional mark of identifica- 
tion to help him in recognizing his own 
officers. The American soldier had little 
difficulty along that line before the days 
of the Sam Browne, but the problem 
was then, and is now, to prevent the 
substitution of the turned-away head 
and the averted eye for the salute pre- 
scribed. 

In wearing this belt the old saw, 
“Pride knoweth no pain,” is exempli- 
fied, for to offset any gratification of 
personal vanity that may be secured by 
a few men through being thus togged 
out (and to add to the embarrassment 
of most of us who have to wear it) the 
Sam Browne has these very real disad- 
vantages : 

It is hot in summer and it is not cor- 
respondingly warm to wear in winter. 
When one is cold the overcoat goes on 
but when one is hot the belt doesn’t 
come off. 

It wears out the blouse—no small 
matter in these days of a vanishing 
“bonus.” 

It commits our army to copying a 
foreign fashion not needed for our 
uniform nor suited to our temperament. 
Most of the “silent” army officers would 
doubtless vote and vote emphatically 
to stick to established American modes 
for our American forces. The cam- 
paign hat had more friends than any 
other feature of our dress. 

Evil times are upon us, but perhaps 
there is ground for hope. The voice 
of suffering is being heard in the land, 
and when this reaches sufficient volume 
a remedy will be found. In a recent 
issue of the Army and Navy Journal 


ee 





a companion in misery pipes this plaint: 


Whereas here in the Philippines, 
where leather mildews and deteriorates 
rapidly, it is desirable always to have 
on hand a liberal supply, and further 
it is desirable to keep the body heavily 
covered to exclude the heat, and further 
it is desirable to press the clothing 
closely to the body in order to absor) 
perspiration, therefore be it resolved 
that permission be requested of higher 
authority to permit the wearing of an 
additional strap on the Sam Browne 
belt crossing over the left shoulder, and 
if possible add a breeching passing 
around the lower part of the hips. 

This poor devil had his prayer 
granted, partially at least, sooner than 
he could have hoped for, for the word 
has recently gone forth that the addi- 
tional strap will be added to our yoke 
when in the field. The right hand of 
fellowship in suffering is hereby ex- 
tended to this victim. 

A few more such frank expressions 
of opinion and the Sam Browne belt 
will join the bustle in the chute to the 
limbo of forgotten things. Then the 
American Army will breathe easier 
Even now less pressing matters are 
being referred to the League of Nations 


AFFIRMATIVE 


The Sam Browne belt is here to stay 
Our protesting friend may fuss and 
fume as he climbs into his harness 
But it will avail him nothing. Why’ 
Ask any woman. Ask the author of the 
wail in this same issue if his own con- 
manding officer at home doesn’t think 
her husband a smarter, snappier, more 
swagger-looking soldier with the con- 
traption than without? And if she 
thinks so, doesn’t that make it true for 
the average man? Who else’ is there 
to please? 

The female of the species may be 
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deadlier, but it is certainly no vainer 
chan the male. But it isn’t altogether 
a question of looks, either. Like the 
rainbow service badge worn by all the 
Allies, the Sam Browne is a symbol, 
a memorial. In it are bound up the 
associations of our American officers 
with those of our Allies in a great con- 
flict. In a way, it is visible evidence 
of all their joint achievements. 

At the height of our Army’s career, 
all of our officers wore it; or, alas, 
wanted to wear it, overseas. In these 
later and troubled days, may we not 
stiffen up our courage and hope by 
wearing it still? 

It needs no defense. Have not other 
just as illogical articles of dress, even 
male attire, persisted and survived? Is 
there any reason why a belt-burdened 
officer may not look at a civilian under 
1 derby hat with equanimity? For a 
hundred years the West Point cadet 
has been moulded into a swallow-tailed, 
belt-encompassed, bucket-hatted uni- 
form. For comfort, for use in war 
such garb would of course be indefen- 
sible. But would we care to exchange 
the West Point parade of the present 
day for a formation in slouch hats and 
Norfolk jackets? 

Many have witnessed the daily cere- 
mony of guard mount in London by 
some such historic regiment as the Cold- 
stream Guards. Wise observers have 
testified that there is literally no measur- 
ing the pride and esteem for the army 
produced in the average Englishman by 
the pomp and panoply of those occa- 
sions. But for this effect how long do 


we suppose the man in the ranks would 
tolerate his towering bearskin shako? 

As for the enlisted man, no doubt he 
welcomes a sure mark of identifying 
the bearer of the commission which 
calls for his salute. For it must be 
confessed that there have been officers 
(though such a one would be banished 
from Washington today) who have 
been too careless of their personal ap- 
pearance to be easily recognized as such. 

And there is a minor use for the belt, 
which might be mentioned in passing. 
That is the convenient means it affords 
of checking up on waist-line expansion. 
Officers who are sensitive regarding in- 
creasing avoirdupois can, by numbering 
the various holes in their girdle, easily 
devise a system of recording every hole 
heroically taken in, or perforce regret- 
fully let out. 

Our fulminating friend seems to have 
made the fundamental mistake of as- 
suming that an officer’s life should be 
governed by considerations of comfort. 
On the contrary, as Togo once said, 
“A soldier’s whole life is one continuous 
and unceasing battle... . In days of 
crisis he has to display his strength; 
in days of peace to accumulate it.” It 
is obvious that the Sam Browne belt 
has furnished food for this unceasing 
battle, has whetted the fighting edge 
of many an officer. We submit that 
this fact alone overwhelmingly justifies 
its existence. If our army officers are 
but required to continue wearing the 
Sam Browne we shall develop a line 
of shock troop leaders second to none 
in the world. 
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Intelligence Service in the World War 
By Captain C. S. Coulter, Infantry, D. O. L. 


RONT LINE intelligence officers 
ver not appointed in the Amer- 

ican Expeditionary Forces until 
the fall of 1917, when the order came 
from G. H, Q., that regimental intel- 
ligence officers and battalion scout of- 
ficers would be appointed at once, and 
would start their preparation for active 
service at the front. Speculation was 
rife as to what the exact duties would 
be, for little was known about the new 
work. 

In the 1st Division, then in process 
of training in the Gondrecourt area, 
officers were appointed for the division 
and for the four infantry regiments, 
and the division intelligence officer 
started a course of training. All of the 
intelligence officers were assembled at 
the Corps School for a week’s training 
under British instructors, and, in addi- 
tion, the intelligence officer of the 18th 
Infantry was given permission to go 
to the headquarters of the 77th Regi- 
ment of Infantry, French, then stationed 
northeast of Nancy. This had an im- 
portant bearing on the work of the 
intelligence sections of the 1st Division, 
for the French system of intelligence 
was radically different from that of the 
British, and the latter had to be dis- 
carded within a comparatively short 
time. 

The officers engaged in the new work 
found their first opportunity to show 
their knowledge when a German was 
taken prisoner by the Ist Battalion of 
the 18th Infantry near the town of 
Bures, in October, 1917. Poor fellow, 
he was badly wounded by the men who 
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found him near our wire, and was mos 
certainly dying, but this made no dif. 
ference. He was questioned, first by the 
battalion officers, then by the regimental, 
and then he was taken to Einville 
where, in the French hospital, he died: 
but not before practically every stitch 
of clothing and his boots had been taken 
as souvenirs. 

Between the first adventure in the 
trenches and the first real occupation of 
a sector (Ansauville), in the middle 
of January, all ranks in the intelligence 
sections were studying hard and faith- 
fully that they might be ready to func- 
tion when the division went into line 
on its own. In the 18th Infantry, all 
cf the men from the three battalions 
were assembled at Houdelaincourt (the 
headquarters town), and there they 
went to school approximately 12 hours 
a day. One group studied maps; a 
second took glasses and had practical 
instruction in observation; all received 
lessons in woodcraft, and the meaning 
of certain things and the reasons for 
others; and everyone visited the very 
famous “Washington, Center of Resist- 
ance,” and made patrols under simv- 
lated battle conditions, these patrols be- 
ing made first in the daytime to get 
the mechanics, and then at night to get 
the technique. And the lessons were 
repeated many times, with the size and 
missions of the patrols varying greatly 

The lessons in woodcraft were 1n- 
teresting to all ranks, and were taught 
by various members, from the regi- 
mental officer down to one of the pri 
vates, who, it turned out, was the son 
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of a Sioux chief, and himself a graduate 
of Carlisle Indian School. Why one 
road grows dusty earlier in the day 
than a similar one under the same con- 
ditions of sun and wind; why birds be- 
have in certain ways, and the manner in 
which the different birds native of the 
Vosges act; what can be seen at night, 
and how best to see; these and many 
other things not found in the average 
instruction books for scouts, were taught 
the men. An esprit de corps was de- 
veloped, and membership in the section 
was judged by what a man could do, 
his natural ability to interpret things 
presented to him, and his general in- 
terest and inquisitiveness. One of the 
great tests was to present some new and 
novel fact to the men, and then watch 
their reaction. Those who took it 
casually and without further thought or 
question, were soon back with their 
companies, as being unsuited for the 
work. 

The intelligence section of the 18th 
was a curious group of men. Some of 
them were college graduates; some 
youngsters who had never been away 
from the farm before in their lives, 
while some were the old-time, hard-to- 
handle, regular army soldiers, who were 
giving their company commanders all 
sorts of trouble in handling them. 
Every last one of them, however, was 
imbued with the spirit of the section, 
and felt that the entire safety of the 
regiment in action rested squarely upon 
his individual shoulders. No service 
was too hard, nor too dangerous, and 
frequently men would volunteer for 
tasks that their chief hesitated to un- 
dertake, 

In going into the Ansauville sector, 
the section had the advantage of being 
taken in hand by the men of the Ist 


Moroccan Division, which the Ist U. 
S. Division relieved. Under Lieutenant 
Moulas, a sheik of Algiers, the Moroc- 
cans had developed a highly trained 
group of men, with the same ideals that 
actuated the men of the 18th. And one 
cardinal principle of our force was 
taken from the Moroccans, and is worth 
noting: Every man in the section con- 
cerned himself not at all with the works 
around him, and the forces that the 
Americans had in the sector. It was 
their business to “live with the enemy,” 
and they were trained to keep their 
thoughts on the Germans all the time. 

If being a soldier is living a life of 
adventure, being a member of the front- 
line intelligence section is living that 
life to the mth degree. There is never 
a dull minute, either day and night, 
and the greatest game in the world, in 
combat, is to try to outthink and out- 
guess the other fellow, inflicting upon 
him every possible loss, at the same 
time keeping one’s own troops from 
suffering unnecessary losses. Every 
move of the enemy, every light and 
flare ; every shot fired by his field pieces, 
trench mortars, machine guns and 
rifles, must be recorded and interpreted. 
And the work of the intelligence sec- 
tion embraces all sorts of trades and 
vocations. The officer who has had 
newspaper experience finds a close 
analogy between sending out scouts to 
get information of the enemy and send- 
ing out reporters from the city desk to 
secure news. And this is not the 
strangest thing to be found in intelli- 
gence. 

All observation posts were connected 
by telephone to the post of the regi- 
mental intelligence officer, and he was 
informed of everything unusual that 
took place, at any hour of the day and 
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night. When he was away from his 
post, for any reason whatever, there was 
someone to take his place who was 
competent to make interpretations of 
anything that might happen. Enemy 
works were studied with great care by 
all members of the intelligence. Every 
trench, observation point, structure, 
natural or otherwise; road and path, 
battery position, in fact, everything 
within the enemy lines, was studied 
until it was nearly as well known to 
the intelligence personnel as to the Ger- 
mans themselves. (Of course, it should 
be borne in mind that this narrative 
deals with position warfare, where the 
troops are stationed in one portion of 
the lines for days and even weeks at 
a time.) 

We had heard much about snipers 
from the Moroccans, and in addition, 
Lieutenant Moulas, before leaving, had 
said, with a merry twinkle in his eye: 
“You will catch it one day, soon. The 
Boche are mad at us, for we have raided 
their trenches and treated them shame- 
fully, and they have not returned the 
compliment—and_ they always do, if 
they can. And then—you are coming 
here because you and we wear khaki 
uniforms and it is expected to fool the 
Boche. It will not, for your men, in 
taking over the sector, have sworn long 
and loudly every time a duck-board gave 
under them, and the Germans know 
the difference between our Arabic and 
your profanity.” And he knew his 
enemy. For they started in right from 
the first morning, taking a shot at every- 
thing in sight. Our orders forbade us 
firing in return; furthermore, we had 
no proper weapons to return their fire, 
nothing but one or two of the old 
Warner-Swasey telescopic sights and 


the rest of the rifles with their regular 
iron sights. 

At the end of three or four days, and 
after much trouble and importuning, 
we were furnished with six star-gauged 
rifles and six Winchester 5-A sights. 
And the order came down from head- 
quarters of the division that we could 
hit back. In the meantime, Lieutenant 
McGuire had been wounded by a sniper, 
and two intelligence section men had 
been wounded and one had been killed. 
Our French training had taught that 
sniping is not a part of intelligence, 
and we believed this to be true, but 
there was no one else to do it at the 
time, and so a few snipers, all expert 
shots and especially trained, were se- 
lected. These men were placed behind 
our front lines from 200 to 500 yards, 
and were given permission to go after 
everything in sight. 

An enemy sniper, once discovered, 
was always hounded until he gave up 
After a week or so, it was a good Ger- 
man who could fire more than three 
shots from his sniper’s post before he 
was found; and it was a poor 24 hours 
for the regiment if he was not either 
killed or driven away, and his sniper’s 
post wrecked by one of our patrols. If 
he had iron or steel sniper’s plates to 
shoot from, these were brought back 
and set up on the parapet so the enemy 
could see what had become of them. 

The boast and motto of the 18th went 
hand in hand. The boast was, “There 
is no ‘No Man’s Land’ on our front. 
The intervening space belongs to us.” 
The motto of the regiment is, “In all 
things prepared.” (This is the trans- 
lation into English.) 

As soon as the regiment entered the 
sector, all available information was 
obtained on the enemy works and 
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organization in front of us, and on all 
enemy batteries that fired on our posi- 
tion. The latter was an important 
thing, for the German artilleryman is 
a creature of habit, and he does things 
in the same way each time. Included 
in the batteries were two that were 
sector batteries—that is, they were not 
taken out of the sector when a relief 
was made, only the personnel going 
out. These batteries were of six guns 
each and were the old model 77-mm. 

About February 24, 1918, one of the 
observation posts called in in the 
middle of the day and stated that a new 
battery had opened, from a point be- 
hind St. Baussant, and that it had 
registered several shots in different 
places and then had regulated its fire 
for perhaps an hour. The observer 
reported also that two other batteries 
opened a shoot just before this new 
battery started and stopped several 
minutes after it. The next morning 
our observers noticed two more bat- 
teries that had never fired before, 
registering. That afternoon the regi- 
mental intelligence officer visited the 
French sound-ranging station and 
asked what they had on the new bat- 
teries. With the information that he 
obtained there, he was able to definitely 
say that the batteries were in addition 
to those which had always been in the 
sector, and were not among those bat- 
teries which the Germans reserved 
for defensive purposes and which were 
not fired except for that purpose. 

The third day three more batteries 
were observed. Then began a close 
search of the German lines for any- 
thing out of the ordinary. Roads and 
trails that had not been used before 
showed dry in the early morning, sure 
proof that they had been used exten- 


sively at night. The next move was 
to reduce the artillery fire of all the 
batteries to a diagram on a sector map, 
which, when finished, showed the exact 
location of the front to which was to 
be directed the German attention in 
what was deduced to be a coming raid. 
The map showed where the fire of 
destruction, harassing, interdiction and 
counter-battery fire would fall, and 
what lines would mark the box barrage 
when it was established. This infor- 
mation was given to the regimental 
commander at the staff meeting that 
night. Submitted to the French 
liaison officers, they concurred in the 
conclusions of the regimental intelli- 
gence officer as to probable action, 
probable date and all other details, and 
advised that prompt action be taken to 
guard against the coming raid. 

Company “I” occupied the sector 
that was to be raided, and the best dis- 
position that could be made was to 
take the troops out of the trenches and 
place them on the intervening ground, 
leaving the primary defense to two 
automatic rifle crews that were sta- 
tioned in the front lines. The order 
was that, in making the counter-attack, 
the platoons would go over the top 
and not up the trenches. The sup- 
porting artillery was notified by the 
intelligence officer, and given all pos- 
sible data, in order that the battalion 
could get into action at once and not 
have to wait for signals. 

On March 1 the expected raid came 
over, with a special group of shock 
and engineer troops, numbering 240, 
under two lieutenants. They came in 
six parties from in front of the strong 
point F-1 and were equipped with 
light machine guns, grenades, flame 
throwers, “hell-boxes” (consisting of 
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approximately 15 pounds of high ex- 
plosive, fitted with fuses, and designed 
to blow up all the American works), 
and all of the other arms of the in- 
fantry. The covering fire was intense 
and consisted of artillery from 77’s 
to 150’s and trench mortars of 150 
and 210-mm. caliber. 

The information gathered by the in- 
telligence section had been accurate, 
due to the French training that it had 
received and to the fact that, when 
the intelligence officer had been serv- 
ing with the 77th R. I., French, 
Colonel Maillard had ordered that the 
American receive every instruction 
possible and be allowed to see every- 
thing that the French had at their 
command. The defense, as laid down 
by Colonel Parker, was successful, and 
the enemy was repulsed, with losses of 
both officers and one-half his men, 
killed, wounded or prisoner. 

Following this raid, the intelligence 
section progressed in patrols and small 
raids of its own, the men becoming so 
enamored of the game that they asked 
permission to make many patrols that 
were not deemed advisable. One man 
found himself in a company where 
most of the men were of little army 
experience, and, without saying any- 
thing to his battalion scout officer or 
the regimental intelligence officer, he 
volunteered on every patrol that was 
sent out in eight nights, his score be- 
ing eighteen patrols, from which not 
a single identification was lost nor 
mission uncompleted, due in a great 
measure to his sterling work. 

When the regiment was relieved, ad- 
ditional instruction in artillery, air 
service, machine gun, patrolling, map 
reading, and information of the enemy, 
his uniforms, habits and works, was 


given the sections. The men who had 
been selected as snipers were used a; 
instructors for two men from each 
company, who were selected to take 
over the sniping work, and as soon a; 
these men were trained the intelligence 
section gave up the sniping work ep- 
tirely. Men who had been failures 
were replaced, and an entirely new in- 
telligence organization was perfected 
and put into operation. The com- 
manding officer of the regiment gave 
orders that the intelligence officers 
should have their pick of the men, and 
they were besieged with requests to 
take men in. All ranks knew that 
service in the section was highly haz- 
ardous, but, mevertheless, the mean 
wanted the action. 

The new organization consisted of 
ten men from each lettered company, 
one sergeant, one corporal and seven 
first-class privates. These grades 
were held at the disposal of the intel- 
ligence officer, who was empowered 
by the regimental commander to make 
promotions within his sections, thus 
removing the great objections that the 
intelligence personnel could not gain 
promotion. Company commanders 
made noncommissioned officers and 
first-class privates on the recommenda- 
tion of the intelligence officer, and pro- 
motions were made within the com- 
pany groups when due. 

The Montdidier sector was the next 
adventure of the 18th Infantry, and 
again the regiment relieved a regimen 
of Moroccans. The new sector, dom 
nated by Cantigny, was a hot place to 
work in. Defensive positions were 
conspicuous by their absence, the 
French not having had time to construct 
any works before they were relieved by 
the Americans. (This was the porton 











‘ the line where the Germans had made 
a gap by going through the Fifth Brit- 
ish Army.) 

Hastily constructed observation posts 
were made in the sector, three sets be- 
ing secured, so that the observers 
could move around without being dis- 
covered. Patrol leaders were instructed 
as to their work, and patrol groups 
were designated for night work. The 
information that had been received 
when we took over was that the Ger- 
mans had attack artillery in place and 
that, with the advent of storm troops, 
the attack would be resumed. Divi- 
sion headquarters ordered frequent 
identifications, and never did another 
intelligence section function with so 
much good luck as did ours. For the 
three weeks that the regiment was in 
line, an identification was produced 
every forty-eight hours. These some- 
times took the form of a prisoner, 
sometimes of something equally good. 
Once one of the intelligence personnel 
saw a messenger dog in front of him, 
apparently lost. A quick shot brought 
him down, and he was dragged into 
our lines before the Germans knew 
what was happening. 

Here the training in artillery fire 
brought out a relief before any other 
means was at hand to show, and caused 
raids to be made that night to identify 
the new troops. One of the sergeant 
observers had made an especially close 
study of the artillery fire as laid down 
by the enemy. His study had saved 
many men, because he discovered that, 
in a shoot, the fire always started to 
“walk” across our sector diagonally to 
the right, facing it. Orders were then 
issued telling all ranks about this fire 
and saying that, when it started, offi- 
cers and men going forward would 
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walk left oblique to get from under 
the shells. One day the sergeant ob- 
server saw that the fire was decidedly 
different and reported that fact, giv- 
ing his opinion that it was new per- 
sonnel handling the guns, although 
they had not been taken out of the 
sector nor had the battery positions 
been changed. The intelligence officers 
agreed and so reported it. That night 
raids were made, and the information 
was verified by the prisoners. 

Raids were the big adventure for the 
scouts. Always one raid was kept “in 
the hole,” for possible orders for iden- 
tifications from higher commands. 
These demands were made with more 
or less frequency and were always an- 
swered by the production of a prisoner 
during the night. The “raid in the 
hole” was staged at a point that was 
known to be occupied and from which 
all Americans were barred until or- 
dered there. Patrols always avoided 
the “hole” spot, and artillery fire was 
kept off it. Sometimes, as happened 
more than once, orders would be re- 
ceived at night to get a prisoner. Then 
was when the “hole” proved to be 
worth while. 

In front of the town of Grievnes a 
small group of scouts asked for and 
obtained permission to make a daylight 
raid on the German lines. Led by ex- 
ample of the French, who had per- 
formed the stunt a day or so before 
in the sector on our right, a sergeant 
and three men crawled out at mid- 
day, through the wheat that grew in 
the land between the lines, and dropped 
in on the enemy while he was taking his 
siesta. A lone machine gunner, with 
his gun beside him, was peacefully 
sleeping when the sergeant peered into 
the trench, and in another minute he 
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was being hoisted over the parapet and 
pointed, wide awake, toward our lines. 
When the group was nearly halfway 
back, the sergeant thought it would be 
worth while securing the gun also, and 
he crawled back after it. To show the 
temper of the men of the intelligence 
section his next action is worth repeat- 
ing. He took out his notebook and 
wrote a receipt for the gun and gunner, 
stating that they had been taken by the 
18th Infantry and had been received in 
apparent good order. 

Following the relief of the Ist Di- 


vision from the Montdidier sector came 


the attack south of Soissons. In prepa- 
ration for this attack, new lessons had 
to be taught and the section had to be 
reorganized, because our losses had 
been very heavy. When the reorgani- 
zation was complete, the section was 
taken out and trained in scouting in 
the advance and how to get informa- 
tion back while it was still valuable. 
The observers were trained to carry 
their posts forward without interrup- 
tion of either telephonic communication 
or observation. To accomplish this a 
system of leap-frogging was practiced, 
and wire, obtained from the Signal 
Corps, fine wire on small spools, with 
telephones, was added to our equipment. 
Four telephones were used, and each 
group had approximately 5 miles of 
wire. The observers were taught how 
to tie in and how to do all of the other 
work necessary to keep their lines in 
operation. This was undertaken as a 
job belonging to intelligence rather 
than to the limited signal men we had 
in the regiment. 

At Soissons the system worked splen- 
didly for three days, and then, because 
of the nature of the battle and the 
losses sustained, it went out of com- 


mission. The section started with five 
officers and 137 men, and lost three 
officers, one killed and two wounded, 
and 121 men killed and wounded. One 
of the scout officers fell into command 
of the leading battalion on the third 
day and led it to the heights of Bu- 
zancy, where he was wounded for the 
second time and had to be sent to the 
rear. A corporal in one battalion, after 
his scout had been killed, successfully 
led the section, taking personal charge 
of both scouts and observers for four 
days. On the fifth the whole section 
with one exception, became casualties 

The Ist Division was sent into the 
Bois de la Prette, between Pont-a- 
Mousson and Flirey, to recuperate and 
reorganize, and here the intelligence 
section was rebuilt for the service that 
was to come at St. Mihiel and in the 
Argonne. Both of these battles were 
repetitions of Soissons, and the section 
continued to function successfully, de- 
spite fearful losses in both battles. 

At St. Mihiel the veterans of the 
observers had a chance to go over the 
ground that they had watched for 
weeks on end, and they found that their 
knowledge of all of the German ter- 
ritory and works was very accurate. In 
the Argonne the first task, after the 
relief of the 35th Division was com- 
pleted, was to find out where the enemy 
was and what his intentions were. This 
was accomplished on the first day, and 
thereafter the intelligence section was 
always in touch. 

On October 9, when the division was 
ordered to start the line forward again, 
the intelligence personnel that was left 
established front-line observation posts 
and kept everyone from the front line 
to the brigade headquarters accurately 
informed as to the progress of the bat- 
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tle. One observation post consisted of 
a sergeant and four men. Before the 
day had ended, the sergeant and three 
of the men had been struck by shell 
and machine-gun fire, and the post was 
operated by two intelligence officers, one 
from the brigade and the other from 
the 18th. 

Throughout the campaign the intelli- 
gence section of the 18th Infantry was 
reconstituted seven and one-half times, 
due to battle losses. But in spite of 
these heavy losses (believed to be the 
greatest suffered by any group in the 
A. E. F.), the section functioned at all 


times, was well educated in battle lore, 
and never failed when called upon for 
any task. It kept in close touch with 
the enemy and at the same time kept 
a close supervision over our own ac- 
tions and many times called attention to 
things that would tell the enemy some- 
thing of our organization or intentions. 

In addition, the members of the sec- 
tion were at all times acting as intelli- 
gence police and kept close tabs on 
everything that happened within our 
own lines, both in rest sectors and at 
the front, and nothing of moment took 
place that was not reported. 
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Who Furnishes the Casualties of War? 


The following table gives the French casualties by 


arms during the war. 
are dealt with: 


Killed, died and missing only 
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Infantry... . 
Cavalry..... 
Artillery... ... 
Engineers. ... 28,260 
Air force... .. 5,139 
Transport... .| 11,161 
Other services 16,384 
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Our Pacific Paradise 


By Captain Warren J. 


E CREPT up on Oahu in the 

night and awoke to find our- 

selves anchored in Honolulu 
harbor, the guests of hospitable Hawaii. 
The transport was surrounded by the 
famous “diving boys” who meet every 
incoming ship and proudly display 
their astounding aquatic skill. Lithe, 
brown-skinned, graceful pocket editions 
of the renowned “Duke” himself whom 
we met later at Waikiki, they were only 
too eager to dive from the crow’s nest 
for a ten-cent piece or chase a handful 
of pennies down to the very bottom of 
the bay. 

To the east, like a crouching lion, 
loomed Diamond Head, thrusting its 
tawny bulk far out into the open sea. 
The leonine aspect of this great vol- 
canic rock, whose rugged sides change 
color hourly, is most striking. The 
hindquarters are sprawled low on the 
mainland, the giant body flung into the 
water, culminating in the massive 
shoulders and upraised head. 

To the northeast and west the jagged, 
peculiarly distinctive Hawaiian moun- 
tains frowned upon the harbor and 
made us anxious to get ashore and en- 
joy the gentler beauties of the island. 

From the day I learned to “toddle” 
I had always wanted to see the beach 
at Waikiki. Irving Berlin and a score 
of other spellbinders had invested it 
with a romantic glamour and chimerical 
charm that enslaved my fancy and made 
me rush to Waikiki before I had found 
a place to park my suitcase. Nor was 
I disillusioned. When you go there, 


take the King Street trolley from the 
384 
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docks to the beach. You will ride for 
5 miles between glowing hedges of 
marshmallow, oleander or resplendent 
croton plants, and the homes along the 
way will be festooned with gorgeous 
vines. Everywhere there is a tropical 
profusion of flowering trees and strange 
shrubbery with multi-colored blossoms. 
You will pass the famous hedge of 
night-blooming cereus, over a mile in 
length, that borders the grounds of 
Oahu College, and if it is evening you 
will see the thousands of great white 
blossoms slowly opening as the dark- 
ness deepens. In short, the nickel that 
you hand the conductor will take you 
through 5 miles of living fairyland. 
The “nut-brown maidens” that you 
read about were on the beach when we 
arrived, but their bathing suits were 
far less startling—and more in e\ 
dence—than the suits you see at Coro- 
nado or Atlantic City. Scores of tour- 
ists from the States were sprawled on 
the sands, and Duke Kahanomoku 
teaching a fair Bostonian how to navi- 
gate a surf-board. Our artificial thrill- 
producers such as “scenic railways” and 
“shooting the chutes” seem tawdry, in- 
effectual, mechanical toys after 
have mastered your surf-board or ou 
rigger canoe and raced shoreward on 
the curling mane of a roaring breaker 
at 40 miles an hour; it is like comparing 
a turn in a ferris wheel to a flight in 
a fast plane. The average temperature 
of the water is 74 degrees, and m 
light bathing parties are enjoyable a: 
well as popular. To be “in the swim” 
you must join the “After-the-Ball 
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Swimming Club” which meets every 
‘cht after the orchestra has played 
iome, Sweet Home.” 


rion 


The Duke deserted his fair pupil 
long enough to tell us that we must see 
‘he Pali, so after a hurried lunch at 
the beautiful and strictly modern 
Moana Hotel that overlooks Waikiki 
we hired a powerful looking car and 
started up the hills. 

The excellent metalled road was bor- 
dered by a hundred different kinds of 
trees. Our knowledge of things ar- 
boreal being limited, we only remem- 
bered the most distinctive types such 
as the ylang-ylang which furnishes the 
well-known perfume for our sisters; 
the royal poinciana of Madagascar, 
with its gorgeous masses of light red 
blossoms; the spreading banyan of In- 
dia, sacred to the Brahmins ; the stately 
palm of Cuba; the date-palm; the lis- 
some cocoa-nut palm; the New Zealand 
kauri-pine; and the Tahiti umbrella 
tree, one of the most beautiful and use- 

| shade trees in the world. 

We stopped for a moment at the 
Oahu Country Club. At the beach 
someone had told us that the turf of 
its fairway was so smooth and fine that 
the entire course resembled a carefully 

putting green. My friend, who 
born in Missouri, had to be shown 
nd he was. You could sink a cup 

vwhere on the fairway and have a 

‘ green without further prepara- 


Nuuana Valley ends in an 
ipt mountain pass after a climb of 
about 1,500 feet, and the road is shut 

bleak cliffs that make you fear 
that the remainder of the drive will be 
dull and monotonous. Suddenly you 
swing around a sharp turn of the road, 
a tempestuous blast of wind tears your 


breath away, and you are at the Pali. 

Thousands of feet below you lie 
great, green valleys, shut in on two 
sides by towering mountains 4,000 feet 
high, while out beyond it all lies the 
shimmering expanse of the vast Pa- 
cific. The sublimity, the natural gran- 
deur of it all is beyond description. 
You recall the day that you looked 
over the edge at El Tovar, down into 
that immeasurable mass of inverted 
mountains and maze of colors known 
as the Grand Canyon, and knew there 
could be nothing like it in the world. 

The Pali and the Grand Canyon of 
Arizona are totally different and yet 
alike, in that they both elude all sense of 
perspective and overlap the confines of 
definite comprehension. One might use 
all the descriptive superlatives in the 
language and never succeed in ade- 
quately describing these two stupendous 
views. 

The ride down into the valleys from 
the Pali is quite as thrilling as a jaunt 
down the Bright Angel Trail on horse- 
back, even though you do not have to 
negotiate such hair-raisers as Jacob’s 
Ladder and the Devil’s Corkscrew. 
The valley road wound through miles 
and miles of sugar-cane fields and then 
dipped into another valley which was 
carpeted with pineapples. North, 
south, east and west stretched acre 
upon acre of the luscious fruit until 
it seemed that all the pineapples in the 
world must be growing in that broad 
pass between the mountains. The 
sugar cane and the pineapple are worth 
raising, for in 1920 the former brought 
the Hawaiians $80,000,000 and the lat- 
ter swelled that amount by $20,000,- 
000 more. More sugar is produced to 
the acre in Hawaii than anywhere else 
in the world, not excepting Cuba, and 
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there are no typhoons, frosts or heavy 
rains to threaten the crops. The rain- 
fall in the mountains is quite abundant, 
but the coast slopes and valleys are 
watered by gentle showers of short du- 
ration and dewy lightness. Each of 
the large plantations has its own nar- 
row-gauge railway, equipped with pow- 
erful little locomotives that are capable 
of hauling long trains of flat cars, 
loaded with succulent cane, from the 
fields to the ever-hungry mills. 

The majority of the laborers we saw 
in the fields were Japanese, and we 
were not surprised to hear that 115,000 
of the Mikado’s sons reside in Hawaii. 
Most of them wear their native garb— 
as do the Chinese here—and Honolulu 
has a miniature Tokyo and Canton of 
its own. Being on our way to China 
we decided to take in the Oriental sec- 
tion of the city and were soon browsing 
through Japanese and Chinese shops 
where they sell everything that a Jap 
or Chinaman ever thought of making. 
They even have their own temples, 
theaters and gardens, and the latter are 
planted with trees, plants and fruits 
brought all the way from the Orient 
to make Hawaii seem like home. It was 
in one of these little gardens, studded 
with tiny pagodas and curved bridges, 
that we saw strawberries and grapes 
ripening side by side and sampled both 
to see if they were real! 

At the Oriental fruit stalls a hundred 
different kinds of fruits were on sale, 
including pineapples, bananas, papayas, 
alligator (avocado) pears, coconuts, 
watermelons, mangoes, figs, breadfruit, 
China oranges, grapes, guavas, ohelos, 
pohas, limes, ohias (mountain apples) 
and grapefruit. Many of the fruits are 
not indigenous, but all are easily grown 
here. The papaya originally came from 


Australia, where it is known as the 
papaw; some of the many different 
kinds of oranges were brought from 
the United States and China; the }, 
nanas came from Brazil, China and th 
Philippines ; and so it goes. 

The next day we took the Waikiki 
car to Kapiolani Park and visited +}, 
world-famous aquarium. In itself ; 
is worth the trip from Frisco. The 
ichthyology of Hawaii is among the 
richest in the world, and all its weird- 
est, most grotesque specimens are ex- 
hibited here. You see purple fish, red 
fish, green fish; checkered fish, mottled 
fish, striped fish, round fish, flat fish. 
square fish, fish with legs and fish with 
wings, fish of inconceivable shapes and 
indescribable colors; some are horribly 
grotesque, others are strangely beauti- 
ful; all are totally unlike any fish you 
have ever seen before. The renowned 
aquarium in Manila has little to « 
you after a visit here. 

The Bishop Museum (named 
honor of the American to whom Queen 
Liliuokalani was married) was next on 
our program for the day, so we boarded 
a Kahili car and went west along King 
Street. The museum possesses a re- 
markable collection of ancient Hawaiian 
armor and weapons, feather necklaces, 
ethnological and zoological specimens, 
and plaster and bronze reproductions 
of Hawaii’s volcanoes and harbors 
But Oahu’s real beauty is not to be 
found in musty museums or walled-in 
libraries, and we wanted to see Haleiwa 
a little Eden on the northern shore 
Oahu, 30 miles from Honolulu. 

Our road wound through fields of 
Arizona cactus and between mango and 
alligator-pear groves; date and coconut 
palms, breadfruit, papaya and pepper 
trees were everywhere; in the hollows 














lay soft, green rice fields, with the 
ubiquitous Jap woman hoeing in the 
mud: the hills were covered with great, 
wide-spreading ferns and kukui, inter- 
spersed with mountain-apple trees, the 
picturesque wild banana, and sweet 
ginger. 

Once we passed a grass hut with a 
native in the front yard mixing pot, a 
kind of porridge made from the root 
of the taro plant, and the favorite food 
~ the Hawaiians. The little home 
looked clean and prosperous, and the 
small, well-kept garden, filled with car- 
nations, roses, ilima, violets, hydrangeas 
ind flowering vines, was a riot of color. 

We stopped at Kanehoe and were 
ferried out to the coral gardens in a 
glass-bottomed skiff very similar to the 
boats in use at Catalina Island. It was 
like taking a sail in the aquarium. 
Big, wall-eyed fish, colored like the rain- 
bow, were unconcernedly swimming 
about in the clear, blue water; turtles 
were lurking in the shadow of weird 
marine growths; and ugly-looking eels 
were weaving in and out among the 
‘oral formations. You might take 
them to be snakes, but the boatman 
told us that there are no snakes or 
langerous insects in all Hawaii. Re- 
member this reassuring fact and you 
will not feel squeamish when you are 
hiking through the wild tropical jungle 
in the gorge back of Mount Tantalus. 
After a glimpse of the old Spanish 
cannon lying fathoms below us on the 
white sands we continued on to Haleiwa 
Hotel, where we left the car and walked 
over to Waimea Beach. Waimea, with 
its canyon in a- background of verdant 
hills and its splendid surf, would be 
quite as popular as Waikiki if it were 
not so far from Honolulu. Some day 
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it will be one of the famous beaches 
of the world. 

On our way back we stopped at Pearl 
Harbor, one of the finest landlocked 
havens in the world and already one of 
our greatest naval bases. Nature made 
Pearl Harbor just as Secretary Denby 
would have ordered it. A deep, nar- 
row, winding channel, easily defensible, 
runs almost 4 miles inland, then sud- 
denly broadens out into three great 
bays lying side by side and together 
forming one immense harbor. Here the 
dreadnaughts come and go at any tide, 
for the channel, with its steep coral 
sides, is 70 feet deep and the harbor 
itself 250 feet deep in the middle. The 
greatest fighting ship afloat could swing 
alongside the harbor walls or go into 
drydock in the immense basin that took 
ten years and as many millions of dol- 
lars to construct. To complete it all 
Nature has flung a cordon of high hills 
around the barbor. There they stand, 
like giant sentinels, guarding the 1,000- 
foot drydock, the high-powered wire- 
less plant that talks with Washington 
and Manila, the mountains of coal, and 
the great, gray ships that lie securely 
at anchor in their impregnable haven. 

Back in 1893, seven years before Ha- 
wali was annexed to the United States, 
Admiral Mahan, realizing the strate- 
gic importance of the islands (and 
Pearl Harbor in particular), wrote: 


Too much stress cannot be laid upon 
the immense disadvantage to us of any 
maritime enemy having a coaling sta- 
tion well within 2,500 miles of every 
point on our coastline from Puget 
Sound to Mexico. Were there many 
others available we might find it diffi- 
cult to exclude from all. There is, 
however, but the one. Shut out from 
the Sandwich (Hawaiian) Islands as 
a coal base, an enemy is thrown back 
for supplies of fuel to distances of 
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3,500 or 4,000 miles—or between 7,000 
and 8,000 going and coming—an im- 
pediment to sustained maritime opera- 
tions well-nigh prohibitive. It is rarely 
that so important a factor in the at- 
tack or defense of a coastline—of a sea 
frontier—is concentrated in a single 
position, and the circumstance renders 
it doubly imperative upon us to secure 
it if we righteously can. 


If our greatest writer on naval strat- 
egy could visit Diamond Head today 


‘and see the teeth that Uncle Sam has 


given the lion, teeth that are waiting to 
bite 5,000-mile enemy lines of commu- 
nication and supply in two, he would 
see that no foe could think of turning 
his guns on San Francisco while those 
giant molars remained unpulled. And 
it would take some dentist to pull them. 

Oahu was the only one of the islands 
we had a chance to visit, but it must 
be the most charming of them all. 
When we reluctantly sailed away fair 


Hawaiians hung garlands of “lejs” 
about the necks of their departing 
friends, and the soft strains of Aloha 
Oe gripped us as they must have 
gripped Mark Twain when he wrote: 


Hawaii, the loveliest fleet of islands 
that lies anchored in any ocean. No 
alien land in all the world has any deep, 
strong charm for me but that one: no 
other land could so longingly and be- 
seechingly haunt me sleeping and wak- 
ing, through half a lifetime, as that on 
has done. Other things leave me, but 
it abides; other things change, but it 
remains the same. For me its balm) 
airs are always blowing, its summer 
seas flashing in the sun; the pulsing . 
its surf-beat is in my ear; I can see its 
garlanded crags, its leaping cascades, 
its plumy palms drowsing by the shore; 
its remote summits floating like islands 
above the cloud rack; I can feel the 
spirit of its woodland solitudes; | can 
hear the plash of its brooks; in my 
nostrils still lives the breath of flowers 
that perished twenty years ago. 


D 


Praise for R. O. T. C. 

Our young men who have taken the 
military courses have been benefited by 
them, both morally and physically. 
Through this training they acquire self- 
control and learn how both to obey 
orders and to give the same. The disci- 
pline which they undergo has a very 


salutary effect... . 


I regard the pres- 


ence of army officers as essential in se- 
curing the best military and educational 
results from the plan.—President Hib- 
ben, Princeton University, N. J. 
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The Profession of Arms 
By Stacy M. Lisle 


[VE a thought to the professional 
(; soldier. This is no war-time 
army, when thousands have 
rushed or been called to the defense 
of the flag. The soldiers you see daily 
on the streets are members of one of 
the oldest and noblest professions ex- 
tant, the profession of arms. It is the 
profession that gave to the world a 
Napoleon, a Grant, and a Foch. 
Contrary to the belief of some civil- 
ians—and thank God they are few— 
the peace-time soldier is not a govern- 
ment bum, forced into the Army be- 
cause of his inability to make a living 
on the outside. There is a thrill in be- 
ing a member of the armed forces of 
Uncle Sam, the power that upholds the 
majesty of the Government. There is 
a thrill in being a member of an or- 
ganization whose emblem is the Stars 
and Stripes. The professional soldier 
takes pride in his profession, in his 
regiment, and in his personal appear- 
ance. Show me another organization 
in the country whose members, from 
top to bottom, present as clean, up- 
standing appearance at all times as the 
soldier of your Uncle Sam. Or show 
me another organization anywhere 
whose members are so quick in the de- 
fense of their profession. I saw one 
in Honolulu who stood up and informed 
the whole Pacific Ocean that he was a 
Pole, born in Poland, but that the 27th 
Infantry was the dang-whangest best 
outfit that ever came down the pike, 
and was there anybody on “the rock” 
that didn’t think so. How’s that for 
Americanization ? 


In the profession of arms there is 
a feeling of fellowship, from the high- 
est to the lowest, such as is found in no 
other profession. Let your leading 
banker pass a Morgan or a Rothschild. 
Unless there is a personal acquaintance, 
is there any sign of recognition? There 
is not. But let the lowest buck private 
in the rear rank meet the general of 
the armies. Instantly there is the mu- 
tual salute, not of servant to master 
but of soldier to soldier. It is the sign 
of the men of arms, and civilians cannot 
use it. It is ours—ours. 

I was standing one day on the curb 
at Tripler General Hospital when the 
car of General Summerall came round 
the corner. As I came to salute, the 
commanding general of the Hawaiian 
Department leaned forward in his seat 
to return my salute. I “got a kick” 
out of it. This was no mark of servil- 
ity. It was a sign of mutual recogni- 
tion between two of the same profes- 
sion, the profession of arms; and it 
detracts not one whit from the meaning 
that the junior in rank, out of courtesy, 
starts the salute first. 

When the National Anthem is played, 
or when the colors go by, the civilian 
uncovers. The soldier does not un- 
cover but renders the salute. Perhaps 
you have wondered why the soldier 
does not also uncover before the emblem 
of our country. I'll try to explain. The 
civilian uncovers before the. flag be- 
cause he acknowledges the protection 
of its stripes and stars, and he wants the 
world to see his respect for it. But 
the soldier is not one of the protected, 
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but is a defender, because every soldier 
has taken a solemn oath to “bear true 
faith and allegiance to the United States 
of America” and to protect it against 
“all enemies whatsoever.” That flag is 
the emblem of what he has sworn to 
protect, and by keeping his headdress 
on he shows his readiness to strike at 
any time in its behalf. 

The professional soldier “gets a kick” 
in his profession that civilians do not 
realize. For two trying weeks during 
March of 1918 I was packed, with hun- 
dreds of others, in the hold of a trans- 
port. Unless you were there, you can- 
not conceive a trip as a troop class 
passenger to France during war time. 
I will not try to describe those two 
weeks. We were unloaded at Brest and 
climbed the long hill that leads toward 
Pontanazeon. A bitter wind swept 
across the bay. Then as we topped a 
rise we caught a glimpse through the 
trees of a bit of color in the sky. Then 
came “the kick,” the hungry, gripping 
feeling in our hearts that there was the 
flag that had called us ovef, and, God 
willing, we would carry it back up- 
raised to the very sky. Perhaps you 
had some inkling of the kick we feel, 
when the word came back from the 
lines that an American officer, when 
ordered to retire by a French higher 
command, had answered: “The Amer- 
ican flag has been forced to retire, and 
my men would not understand were 
they not allowed to do everything in 
their power to regain this loss.” 

Visit for once an army post and wit- 
ness a retreat parade. This is not a 


D 





show pulled off for exhibition purposes, 
It is part of our daily life. The cus- 
tom, started by Julius Caesar when he 
called his legions together after the 
battle to pay respect to the dead, stil] 
holds in every army in the civilized 
world. As the bugle pours out the notes 
of retreat the soldiers of America pay 
respect to all soldier dead everywhere. 
There is a crash of the evening gun 
and, saluted by the national air and 
every soldier in the post, the flag comes 
down slowly. The garrison is strangely 
quiet at this time. The children on the 
parade ground stop their play and face 
the flag. Three hundred and sixty-five 
times a year this scene is enacted in 
every army post. For that flag was 
brought into being by men of arms; 
it was baptized in the blood of soldiers. 

When, on a pay-day night, you must 
force your way through a crowd of sol- 
diers on the street, don’t look upon them 
as encroachers in your territory. Don't 
deny your daughter the privilege of go- 
ing with a youth because he wears a 
uniform. For every uniform covers a 
man, physically fit, a member of the 
profession of Lee and Jackson, of 
Pershing and of Summerall. 

Quite recently, in Arlington Cemetery, 
the world paid homage to the deified 
man of arms. Blood brother of the 
soldiers you see on the streets of Hono- 
lulu, wearing the same uniform when 
his shattered body became the sublimity 
of sacrifice, bound by the same oath, 
“To bear true faith,” the unknown sol- 
dier is the triumphal glory of the “Pro- 
fession of Arms.” 
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Chasing Second Magnitudes 
By George Z. Fry 


one means by second magnitude. 

It is just the reverse of what our 
honored instructors told us—it is a sec- 
ond smallness; so small, in fact, that it 
is disregarded in ordinary matters. 

sut to the novice it looks more for- 
midable than the more substantial quan- 
tity that the trained man regards with 
care, and it is small wonder that a fine 
-rop of type-made military experts have 
differentiated and integrated the World 
War entirely from second magnitudes. 

Chief among these little bits of some- 
thing already little that have obsessed 
the popular writers have been: 

1. The winning of a future war by 
means of some Rosicrucian dream of 
a terrible implement that will wipe out 
entire nations. 

2. The supposed certainty that every- 
thing will be settled from the air, and 
that newly designed aircraft, carrying 
mysterious forces, will render the old 
ideas of army strength but memories of 
some other day. 

So, in formulating the “Next War,” 
which is the favored title of all of the 
discussions, infantry, artillery and cav- 
alry are all forgotten, and the wiping 
out of future invasions is, figuratively, 
delegated to a fictional hypodermic that 
will do the entire trick while you wait. 

We are getting much of this. We 
had it before the last war. Lord Percy 
was sure that building battleships was 
useless because the submarine would 
put all such craft out of business. Mr. 
H. G. Wells went him one further by 
inventing an atomic bomb that only had 


FF ove army officer knows what 


to light on a continent and there 
wouldn’t be anything left excepting such 
ambassadors and tourists as might hap- 
pen, for the moment, to be abroad. 

And what happened ? 

The British Navy, with powerful aid 
from this side of the world, bottled up 
the German fleet, kept German shipping 
off all the seas, and attended to the sub- 
marine with such ultimate success, when 
the paint was sucked from the new 
weapon, that it played no part in the 
final result. 

A second magnitude gone wrong in 
calculation. 

From the German side the Zeppelin 
was heralded as the one thing that 
would send London and Paris to their 
municipal knees. When it failed, the 
ordinary airplane was sure to do the 
job. Instead, cities were bombed, a few 
people—a very few relatively—were 
killed and injured, and property belong- 
ing to the infinitesimal element was 
destroyed. 

The war went merrily along. 

Another second magnitude that failed 
to connect. 

In the meantime, what did happen? 
Infantry soldiers, backed by artillery 
fire, pushed the Germans out of the 
dangerous salient they had made toward 
Paris, out of the Argonne, and out of 
the St. Mihiel salient, which bit into 
the Meuse line of communications like 
some mammoth serpent. The final test, 
the ultimate success, came from the old- 
established lines of fighting that had 
been in vogue from the time whereof 
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the memory of man runneth not to the 
contrary. 

All of which leads to the inevitable 
conclusion that, in planning a future 
army for that equally inevitable “next 
war,” fundamentals ought not to be 
overlooked while we wrestle with al- 
chemy to see if some mystic plan can 
come along and wreck the enemy. No- 
body wishes to discourage research and 
effort to find any possible aid to the 
general result, whether it come from 
chemistry, aerial mechanics, or electrical 
development. 

But what every mother’s son with 
army love does want is provision for 
the established fundamentals that have 
been tried and found effective in the 
last ditch. Chief of them is the infantry. 
There is no definite fact upon which one 
can base a speculation that it will be 
any the less the backbone of operations 
in the future than it has been in the 
past. There are many definite facts to 
show that it has been, and can be, im- 
proved in organization, armament and 
use. To such development the really 
careful officer will direct his earnest at- 
tention. 

And, while doing so, our good friends 
in Congress must see that no amount of 
fancy prediction as to the value of a 
second magnitude is going to make it 
a fact. 

The foundation is needed. General 
Pershing cannot build an adequate army 
on theory. There must be provided 
some skeleton base for his work. There 
will have to be regiments that can be 
expanded at need, and some provision 
for expanding them. The Regular 
Establishment will require officers, men, 
and money. Otherwise, there will but 
a repetition of the old story of trying 


to make over night what it take 
months and years to build decently. 

It is useless to dilate upon the Dos- 
sibilities of war. Long before the Jas 
one Gen. William A. Holbrook, in , 
lecture at the Army Service Schools 
on the “Cause of War,” produced 3 
little diagram of three imaginary islands 
showing the relative needs of trade and 
population expansion of each. The 
result was that when one of them 
reached its limit it looked out to th 
neighbor for expansion, and commercial 
need took its place as the fundamental 
cause of war. 

Nobody, up to the last gasp of to- 
night’s expiring telegraph and cable 
service, has produced anything to show 
that the fundamental cause has been 
removed. 

So the professional soldier may well 
quit theorizing upon what might happen 
if we all suddenly determined to be 
good.and tell the truth at once, and 
settle down to the study of what he is 
going to do when the usual thing comes 
along in the history of mankind. 

Thirty years of study, plus some ex- 
perience, in the National Guard leads 
to the conclusion that here is one field 
for work that the various states might 
take up with pride and profit. Ex- 
perience has shown that in time of war 
universal service is the only way out. 
It came in the last war; it will come in 
the next. 

How much better would it be for the 
National Guard of any one state to 
put on its reserve list every available 
bit of timber not in the Regular Estab- 
lishment, and so arrange its affairs that 
it could expand automatically, than to 
have the state’s sons conscripted, 3 
they surely will be, for such service 4 
they can perform? 
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kes As reserves, they could at least study not going to back the Army. Without 
the things that will come to them and _ it, the people who believe that the mil- 
D0s- reach their stations promptly, without lennium is anchored outside the 3-mile 
last waiting for any machinery to toil its limit, waiting for a pilot, will not lose 
na cumbersome way toward enrollment, any of their intense longing for all dis- 
Ools examination and assignment. armament. 
da The political situation in this country Everybody wants peace, including the 
inds : makes it sure that the National Guard Army, but the Army knows better than 
and will have to be used. Local demands anybody else that the famous Henry 
The on local politicians will insure that much. Walsh was right when he said: “The 
hem Some of us had the idea before the only peace I ever had in my life I had 
the last attempt that the National Guard to fight for.” 
rcial could be replaced by a national organ- A slow and difficult path lies ahead of 


ization. The states and their political General Pershing and the Army as a 
representatives showed us better. Now 


it is a question of doing the best that 
ave can be done with a situation that has 
-~ made itself, and there is a field in the 
reorganization for the intelligent Guard 
officer to give wonderful help. 


whole in making an adequate organiza- 
tion for practical purposes. One of the 
most dangerous elements in the way is 
that percentage of otherwise intelligent 
men and women who chase second mag- 
nitudes and cannot see any use in spend- 


well That, however, is not the first con- |. . 

ppen sideration. The first item on the list '"S sa and any ee something that 

ob ff is to get congressional support, backed mysterious science is going to render 

and by public opinion which is chasing no obsolete. ; 

he is 2 ail magnitude, for the building of a An educational task lies before the 

om - strong base army of the regular type. military branch—a task of showing the 
The support of popular opinion is the absolute necessity of digging a founda- 

ex: & essential. Without it, legislators are tion if one would build a house. 
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Ex- Sure Thing 

I war 


“My good friends,” began the tem- 
perance orator, “drink is the curse of 
the world. All the crimes, all the wars, 
all the heartaches of the universe can 
rte be laid at the door of booze.” 


r out 


eS 
. 


me in 


ee He paused significantly and gazed 
lable around at his audience. 

estab “Oh, my friends,” he continued at 
der last, “what causes more misery than 
— liquor?” 

rp The silence was broken by Jimmie 
-_ Caldwell. 


“Thur-r-st,” he yelled. 




















The Australian-American Tank Action at 





Hamel, July 4, 1918 
By Colonel Conrad Ss. Babcock, Cavalry 


To have fought on the battlefield with Australia, in the brilliant operation of 
July the fourth, will forever remain a historic event in the annals of our country. 
Yours very truly, 


To: Lieut. Generat Joun Monash, 
Commanding Australian Corps. 


HE Australian Corps, in the 
World War, had a reputation 
second to none in the British 
Army. The Australian brigades tak- 
ing part in this battle highly praised 
the battle conduct of the four com- 
panies of the 33d American Division 
that fought with them on July 4. On 
this account, and because this fight so 
well illustrates the proper use of tanks 
in conjunction with infantry, artillery 
and airplanes, it may be of interest to 
the readers of this magazine. 

At this time the Australian Corps 
faced the Germans on their high-water 
victory mark about 10 miles east and 
south of Amiens. Amiens, a city of 
90,000 inhabitants, lay helpless and 
deserted under the enemy’s long-range 
guns and the bombs dropped from the 
moonlit heavens by the musical twin- 
motored Gothas. 

As will be remembered, the British 
Army had but recently come through 
a terrible beating, and wherever one 
went along the British line the order 
of the day was—dig! 

For some reason, it was decided to 
bite off about 4 miles of the German 
front, the final objectives being the 
high ground and spur running east of 
Vaire Wood and Hamel village, from 
the Somme River near Bouzencourt 
to near the Villers—Bretonneux— 
Warfusée—Abancourt Road. 
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Geo. Bett, Jr., 
Major General, 
Commanding 33d American Division. 

In speaking of this action, the Chief 
of Staff of the British Army holding 
this front jokingly told me that the 
Australians had not fought in several 
weeks—that they had complained and 
protested against the apparent neglect 
of the staff to stir up trouble for them. 
At all events, regardless of the real 
reason, the troops selected were the 
4th and 11th Australian Brigades, two 
battalions 6th Australian, Brigade, 
Companies C and E, 131st Infantry, A 
and G, 132d Infantry, detachment 
108th Engineers, 33d American Divi- 
sion, sixty tanks from the 5th British 
Tank Brigade, one squadron of air- 
planes, divisional and corps artillery 
to the number of 161 guns, and heavy 
artillery of the 3d British Corps and 
a French Corps. 

I have been told that three battalions 
of American infantry had been au- 
thorized to attack with the Aus- 
tralians, but just before the fight our 
High Command ordered all Americans 
out of the action. This however was not 
carried out, as the American companies 
had already been brigaded with the 
Australians, and to have withdrawn 
them would have delayed the entire 
action. Filled with the fighting spirit 
that takes the combat infantry soldier 
through scenes and horrors that no 
other soldier ever experiences unless 
attached to “over the top” units, it 
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was reported that several officers and 
men from the disappointed companies 
absented themselves from their or- 
ganizations on the night before the 
attack and attached themselves to the 
four privileged companies. Theoreti- 
cal justice would have severely pun- 
ished those offenders that lived 
through the fight, but it is not believed 
such ardor and courage was unduly 
dampened by our authorities. Four 
officers and fifteen enlisted men from 
the American infantry were decorated 
for gallantry in this action by His 
Majesty, King George V. Of such 
material was our fighting infantry 
largely composed; without this of- 
fensive spirit, orders, preparations 
and barrages would have been of 
no avail. ~ 

The tanks, commanded by a most 
efficient and cheerful soldier, General 
Coward, who had been badly wounded 
earlier in the war, were those known 
to the initiated as the Mark V. The 
general grotesque outline of these 
future waristic animals is well known, 
and this model differed in appearance 
very slightly from those that collected 
Liberty Bonds in New York and 
Washington. Male tanks, armed with 
two small-caliber cannon, and females 
with machine guns only, to the number 
of sixty, were designated to lead the 
attack. 

The Australians disliked the tank. 
Heavy losses during one of the ex- 
perimental tank attacks of a year or 
two before had prejudiced them against 
the tank. Experienced and resource- 
ful in war, they had entire confidence 
in their ability to gain their objectives 
unaided. However, the British staff 
approved General Coward’s request 
that the Australians be required to 





train with the tanks prior to the day 
of action. ; 

The German front line to be at. 
tacked began about 1,000 yards north- 
east of Villers-Bretonneux, thence 
northeasterly to 400 yards west of 
Bois de Vaire, thence to 400 yards 
west of Hamel village, thence to the 
Somme River just east of Bouzencourt 
A series of steep terraces, some of 
them being at least 40 feet high, with 
a 45-degree sloping wall, run from just 
west of Bois de Vaire to east of the 
village of Hamel. Except for the 
Bois de Vaire, Bois de Hamel and, of 
course, the village of Hamel, the 
battle ground was open and almost 
entirely covered with growing wheat 
about 3 feet high. 

The front-line infantry were formed 
in three waves, the first wave marching 
in line of skirmishers, the second and 
third waves in small columns (artillery 
formation). The distance from front 
to rear was approximately 300 yards. 
A similar formation was used by the 
American divisions until experience 
showed us that, while this method may 
suffice for a very limited objective 
over well-constructed and permanent 
trenches, it is too demse for a far- 
reaching attack. The supporting com- 
panies and battalions simply _back- 
stop the bullets aimed at the front 
line with never a chance to retaliate 
Forty-eight tanks were directed to 
precede the infantry first wave ; twelve 
tanks, in reserve, followed 300 yards 
in rear of the infantry first wave. 
These were intended to replace casual- 
ties occurring among the leading tanks 
and to amalgamate with them at the 
first artillery halt line (artillery bar 
rage halt line between objectives), 
and to then move forward as one line 
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of tanks to the final objective. Six 
front-line tanks were given the special 
mission of searching out the machine- 
gun nests in the Bois de Vaire and Bois 
de Hamel, and six others were allotted 
to the capture of the village of Hamel. 
All the other tanks were directed to 
advance beyond the final objective in 
order to cover the infantry while 
consolidating the captured position. 
Each section (three tanks) had been 
assigned its specific duties and route. 
The organization it was to precede 
was well known, and the short com- 
bined training had coordinated the 
infantry and tank tactics. Special in- 
fantrymen were detailed to precede the 
reserve tanks to prevent their rolling 
over the wounded. As an additional 
aid in finding the wounded, and to 
prevent the tanks injuring those un- 
able to crawl out of their path, a 
rifle was stuck up near the injured 
man, and a piece of white tape was 
tied to the top of the wheat or bushes 
near by. 

The Australian infantry objected to 
the use of the words “No Man’s Land,” 
claiming that up to the German wire 
it was their land. Their boast was 
apparently a fact in this case, as two 
days after the fight I saw the white 
tape used to guide the tank commander 
to his jump-off position tied on the 
German wire. It appeared, upon in- 
quiry, that Australian infantry patrols 
had carried the tape over their line and 
tied it on the enemy wire a few hours 
before the attack. This “Australian 
Land” varied from 200 to 700 yards in 
depth. 

The formation of the assault com- 
panies prior to the zero hour was one 
of the most hazardous and delicate 
operations of the war. If the officers 


and men forming the front waves 
(several successive waves were called 
the “front line”) were collected in the 
most advanced trenches for any ap- 
preciable time before the moment to 
advance, there was always great dan- 
ger that the enemy would discover this 
fact and would concentrate a terrific 
artillery fire on the massed troops. 
Should this happen, if it did not frus- 
trate the attack, it would at least cause 
fearful losses. 

There are two alternative methods, 
one to form your attacking troops 
several thousand yards in the rear of 
the front line, or as far as possible in 
front of the front line—that is, out in 
No Man’s Land. 

In the battle of Hamel the Aus 
tralians chose to form their assault 
troops in No Man’s Land. During the 
night July 3-4, the positions of the 
various waves were marked out with 
white tape, and other strips of tape led 
from the trenches to the outlined 
position. In some parts of the line 
these assembly positions were not over 
50 yards distant from the front line, 
while in others the troops formed 200 
yards out in No Man’s Land. The 
fact that the Australian patrols con- 
trolled this “Australian Land” made 
this formation possible. At 1.30 a. m., 
July 4, the troops began forming very 
quietly on their assault positions, and 
by 2.30 a. m. all were in position, lying 
down, waiting for the eventful hour. 

During the night a squadron of low- 
flying airplanes flew over the German 
front line and dropped bombs. This 
combination of appalling noises, 
coupled with the harassing fire of the 
British artillery, drowned the noise of 
the tanks getting up to their “starting 
line,” 1,000 yards in the rear of the 
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infantry starting line, and also aided 
the infantry engaged in forming for 
the attack. 

July 4, 1918, at 3.10 a. m., was the 
hour set for the attack. The tanks 
were on their starting line, 1,000 yards 
in rear of the front line, at 1.00 a. m. 
Tank corps reconnaissance parties 
had laid white tapes during the night 
to guide the tanks from their starting 
point to their jump-off positions; and, 
as has been shown, in at least one in- 
stance this tape had been carried for- 
ward and tied to the German wire. At 
3.02 a. m. all the tanks started at full 
speed, reaching the infantry front line 
(so the tank officers reported) just as 
the barrage fell and the infantry went 
over; but the infantry reports in- 
dicate that the tanks failed to overtake 
the front waves until about 4.00 a. m. 
From that time on, the tanks, generally 
speaking, kept in the inner fringe of 
the artillery barrage and ahead of the 
infantry. The infantry closely fol- 
lowed the barrage, which was heavy 
but in places very inaccurate. There 
was considerable short shooting of 
single guns, in some instances as much 
as 200 yards. In the case of the 15th 
Battalion of the 4th Australian Infan- 
try (to which was attached Company 
G of the 132d U. S. Infantry) there 
were heavy casualties due to this in- 
accurate artillery fire. Twelve men 
were killed and thirty wounded by the 
British artillery when the barrage fell 
at the zero hour. This short shooting 
continued up to the final objective and 
was responsible for many casualties 
among the Australians and Americans. 
Ten per cent of the barrage was smoke, 
to help hide the advancing infantry and 
tanks. This was afterwards said to 
be unnecessary, due to the dust made 


by the bursting shells on the dry 50) 
At the zero hour (3.10 a. m.) the 
barrage fell on the unsuspecting 
enemy, remaining there for four min- 
utes. It was then moved forward 
at the rate of 100 yards in three 
minutes until the first artillery halt 
line was reached (500 yards east of 
Bois de Vaire—in the center of Bois 
de Hamel—and through the center of 
Hamel Village). Here it halted for 
ten minutes. As a warning, just prior 
to this halt, the percentage of smoke 
shells was largely increased. After 
the halt the barrage moved forward 
at 100 yards in four minutes to a line 
400 yards beyond the final objective, 
where it remained for half an hour. 

Due to the precautions taken, the 
Germans were completely surprised, 
and their infantry did not offer unusual 
resistance except at certain portions 
of the line. The German machine 
gunner is very stout hearted, and many 
stuck to their guns until actually run 
over by the tanks. This, it was re- 
ported, was done several times, and 
tank commanders told tales of putting 
a tank track squarely over the gun 
and crew. 

One section of the enemy’s line was 
called, by the British, the “pear 
trench,” a mame derived from its 
shape. Due to inaccurate or poorly 
made barrage tables, the British shells 
failed to fall on this enemy strong 
point ; the barrage first falling in front 
of it and at the 100-yard lift falling 
beyond. 

This artillery failure enabled the 
enemy to clear their dugouts and man 
their machine guns. The tanks had 
not caught up and the barrage had 
failed to cut the wire, so the infantry 
soldiers had to pay the costs, which 
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were heavy. In spite of these condi- 
tions, however, the Australians and 
Americans scrambled through the wire 
and with rifle, bayonet, and hand 
grenade overcame the fiercely fighting 
garrison. 

~ Here was captured the new German 
anti-tank rifle, the first one seen by 
the Allies. This huge rifle, weighing 
about 45 pounds, fires a blunt-nosed 
45-caliber armor-piercing bullet, and 
at anything under 100 yards will 
puncture the big British tank and 
retain sufficient force to kill the per- 
sonnel in the tank or injure the ma- 
chinery. In one instance I saw where 
a bullet had passed through the side of 
the tank, through the exhaust pipe, the 
engine cover, and then made an ap- 
preciable dent in the farther sponson. 
In this action, however, no tanks were 
reported as having been put out of 
action by this rifle, but it is a formi- 
dable arm if employed in large num- 
bers. 

Due to the previous training, the 
coordination between the fighting 
soldier and the fighting machine 
(manipulated by brave men imbued 
with a high morale) was excellent. 
The tanks attempted to lead the fight- 
ing line, drawing to their steel sides 
the myriads of bullets fired by the 
German infantryman or machine gun- 
ner. With their assistance, the in- 
trepid Australian and American 
doughboy fought his way to the 
“objectives.” 

Whenever the infantry encountered 
a machine gun that prevented their 
going forward, they notified the near- 
est tank. This was done by placing 
a helmet on a rifle as a signal that a 
tank was wanted, then by throwing a 
smoke grenade in the direction of the 





enemy machine-gun nest, or by ring- 
ing a bell in the tank (the bell rope 
hung out through a small hole in the 
rear of the tank), or by simply going 
out in front of the tank and indicating 
what was wanted. 

In cleaning out the Bois de Vaire, 
at least one tank climbed a terrace 
fully 40 feet high with a slope not 
less than 40 degrees. I climbed this 
myself and followed the tracks on 
hands and knees. 

The attack was a complete success 
and gained the objective at what was 
considered by the staff a minimum 
loss. The Australian and American 
infantry lost 672 men in killed and 
wounded. The tanks had 14 men 
wounded, three of whom remained on 
duty. No tanks were lost, and all 
were brought back on July 6, al- 
though one was put out of action in 
the village of Hamel and another re- 
ceived a direct hit from the British 
barrage while patrolling beyond the 
final objective. Another tank received 
a direct hit by a German high-explo- 
sive shell, and although the tank 
personnel escaped death, a poor Aus- 
tralian liaison soldier stationed in the 
tank was killed. Of the sixty tanks 
used, fifty-eight reached their final ob- 
jective, many of them patrolling the 
new No Man’s Land until the infantry 
position was consolidated. 

The Germans lost 40 officers and 
1,460 men as prisoners, 134 machine 
guns out of an estimated 200, many 
trench mortars, and a mass of equip- 
ment and trench stores. Their loss in 
killed and wounded I was unable to 
obtain, but it must have been heavy, 
as the “fox holes” and front-line dug- 
outs were full of their dead. One en- 
tire line of dugouts was crushed in by 
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a single tank, and the village of 
Hamel was not captured until tanks 
were able to mop up the many ma- 
chine-gun nests therein. 

The aeroplanes kept in constant and 
close touch and dominated the air 
during the entire action and for sev- 
eral hours after the capture of the 
final objective. About noon, thirty- 
five enemy planes appeared and at- 
tempted to drive off the British air 
force; it resulted, however, in only 
two British planes being shot down. 
The British planes, after the objective 
was taken, dropped 25,000 rounds of 
small-arms ammunition in rear of the 
infantry lines by means of parachutes. 

Immediately upon taking the final 
objective, two supply tanks came up 
and dumped in rear of the front line 
the following material: 120 coils of 
barbed wire, 120 long-screw pickets, 
240 short-screw pickets, 50 sheets cor- 
rugated iron, 50 two-gallon cans of 
water, 150 Stokes bombs, 10 boxes 
small-arms ammunition, and a few 
stretchers. It was estimated that the 
two supply tanks carried up 6 tons of 


material and delivered it within easy 
reach of the firing line, without loss 
of men or tanks. Allowing 40 pounds 
per man, this material would have re- 
quired the services of 300 men (in- 
fantrymen) and could not have come 
up during daylight hours. During the 
fight, the fighting tanks carried boxes 
of small-arms ammunition on the tank 
roofs. Upon reaching the final objec- 
tive this was dumped off for the in- 
fantry. 

There are many activities in war. 
It is business in all but one respect— 
the actual fighting. All war activities 
are important, but only one is deadly. 
All the preparation and training, al! 
the orders and plans, all the arms and 
munitions amount to nothing un- 
less there are sufficient brave men 
to actually fight—kill or get killed 
with bullet, bayonet or grenade. The 
courageous infantrymen, the machine 
gunners, the cannoneers of the 1- 
pounder gun and the light mortar, 
well trained with the intrepid tank 
fighters, are the most efficient ground 
gainers and battle winners of our time. 
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On the Range 


Exasperated Sergeant (to recruit at 
the firing point): “Do you know how 
to take a half sight?” 

Recruit: “Yes, sir.” 

E. S.: “Did you ever see a fine 


sight ?” 
R.: “Yes, sir.” 


E. S.: “What's the finest sight you 


ever saw?” 


R.: “A boatload of sergeants being 


sunk.” 
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The Champagne-Marne Defensive 


By Captain J. S. Switzer, Jr.. Infantry 
(Continued) 


DENDORFF, in his’ work, 

“My War Memories, 1918- 
1919.” summarizes the attitude of the 
German General Staff toward the de- 
velopments produced by the actions of 
the third grand offensive of 1918 dur- 
ing the days of July 15 and 16. This 
pertains, of course, to the situation just 
prior to the inauguration of the allied 
counter-offensive on the morning of the 
18th of July. The general says in part: 


~ The Seventh Army, between the 
Marne and the Ardre, penetrated the 
most obstinately defended positions. 
The Italian divisions stationed there 
suffered heavily. ... About 5 kilo- 
meters south of the Marne the attack- 
ing troops came upon the enemy force 
so strong that it could be overcome only 
by bringing a large number of batteries 
over the river, and so the attack at this 
point came to a standstill... . The 
enemy had withdrawn in front of the 
First and Third armies to their second 
positions and held us firmly all along 
the line. ... By noon of the 16th 
G.H.Q. had given orders for the sus- 
pension of the offensive by the First 
and Third armies. . . . A continuation 
of the offensive would have cost us too 
much. ... It was useless to attempt 
to advance farther across the Marne 
or to leave troops on the southern bank. 


Because of this situation G.H.Q. 
thought also— 


(GG bexoo ERIC VON LU- 


That only north of the Marne could 
the offensive be continued up the Valley 
of the Ardre in order to surround 
Reims more closely and possibly even 
to take it... . 1 urged speedy action 
. .. for the moment G.H.Q. clung to 
the idea of an attack in Flanders by 
the Army Group of the Crown Prince 
Rupprecht, althought the hoped for 
weakening of the enemy had not come 
about. 

Both of these plans, the continuation 
of the offensive toward Reims and the 
launching of a new effort in the 
Flanders fields, were intended evidently, 
since the general notes that he had dis- 
cussed the plans for the advance up 
the Ardre, and also that, “In the night 
of July 17-18, I myself went to the 
headquarters of the Army Group of 
the Crown Prince Rupprecht to review 
once more the state of their prepara- 
tions.” 

It was while attending this conference 
regarding the proposed offensive in 
Flanders that news was presented to 
the general which informed him that 
“...by means of an unexpected tank 
attack, the French had pierced the line 
southwest of Soissons.” This occurred 
the morning of July 18." 

The counter-offensive, which had 
surprised the general during his con- 
ference in the north, was the finale 





This statement is misleading when compared with an earlier passage in the general's 
Memories where he states that special precautions had been taken in that particular section. 
In fact the Ninth Army from the Roumanian front had been interposed between the right 
of the Seventh Army and the left of the Eighteenth Army because he had “reckoned with an 


enemy attack or counter-offensive 


the Aisne and the Marne with Soissons as its 


objective.” And also the statement that, “ ...a deserter brought news that a big tank 
offensive was imminent, and this report gave us additional reason to reexamine and perfect 


our defensive measures.” 
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to a comprehensive set of plans drawn 
up by Marshal Foch early in July, if 
not earlier. 

At the time when the Germans were 
active on the Somme front, Foch had 
considered the advisability of initiating 
a counter measure, from the vicinity of 
Compiegne, into the flank of such Ger- 
man forces that might penetrate the 
line farther west to a dangerous or 
threatening degree. Before this emer- 
gency came to pass, indeed before the 
situation had even cleared up, the May 
advance of the enemy to the Marne 
near Chateau Thierry injected a prob- 
lem of a new complexion but at the 
same time offered opportunity for the 
same allied command in the Compiegne 
region to launch an attack at the flank 
of this new German army should it at- 
tempt to cross the Marne in exploitation 
of its success. 

The tactical value of a force poised 
ready to deliver a powerful counter 
blow either east or west, as the occa- 
sion demanded, from the neighborhood 
of the great Villers-Cotterets forest, 
was a factor not to be overlooked by 
the allied G.H.Q. 

During June and July the intelligence 
reports and the general trend of enemy 
operations indicated to Marshal Foch 
that the next move on the part of the 
German High Command would be 
southeast out of the Marne salient and 
on the eastern side of Reims. This 
move, it was figured, would be made 
not only to widen the salient and follow 
up the advantages won in that region, 
but since the first of the year 1918 the 
enemy attacks had progressed from the 
northern lines toward the south in an 
apparent effort to straighten their en- 
tire battle front before a final and 


ee 


mighty endeavor to force the capitula- 
tion of Paris and the Allies. 

Accordingly, advantage was taken of 
the supplies and reserve troops already 
in the territory around Villers-Cotteret: 
It may be supposed that these were 
disposed of, or added to, so that it 
would require only the final supplement- 
ing of such divisions and material a; 
would be necessary to carry out the 
offensive and such as could be placed 
into position within the space of a day 
or so when it was definitely decided that 
the offensive should be inaugurated. 

Troops sufficient to check the ex- 
pected attack by the Germans in their 
area were sent to reinforce the Sixth 
Fifth, and Fourth Armies, their purpose 
being to hold the enemy drive until 
such time as the counter-offensive could 
be got under way. This was calculated 
to be at the moment when the Germans 
were fully committed to action in the 
southeast direction. 

It was this moving and concentrating 
of forces by the Germans toward the 
southeast, and on the part of the Allies 
to the northwest, which suggested the 
idea of two forces tending to exert 
pressure in opposite lines although 
parallel. 

In brief, the general plan for the 
campaign called for the initial attack 
to be made by the French Tenth Army 
In this army there were five corps, but 
the brunt of the assault fell to the lot 
of the 20th Corps with the Ist and 2d 
U. S. Divisions and 1st Moroccan Divi- 
sion in line. While this initial assault 
was gaining headway the Sixth, Fifth 
and Fourth Armies were to keep the 
enemy occupied on the southern and 
eastern sides of the Marne pocket, 
thereby preventing him from sending 
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reinforcement to face the attack by 
the Tenth Army from that quarter at 
least. The Sixth Army in the Cha- 
teau Thierry sector was to form the 
pivot for this operation because it in- 
volved a turning movement. In other 
words, the line between Chateau 
Thierry and Soissons would progress 
north and east, but that part of the 
line opposite Soissons would move 
much more rapidly at first. Later in 
the operation, the Sixth Army and that 
section of the line along the Marne 
would advance as fast as possible al- 
most directly north. The motion re- 
sembled that of a pendulum swung in 
the same direction, first from the top 
and then from the bottom. It was a 
sort of a link movement. 

As has been suggested, after the 
Tenth Army had pushed back the right 
flank of the German Seventh Army 
and endangered the enemy’s rear com- 
munications, then the Sixth Army was 
to start its advance out of the southern 
face of the salient toward the north. 
The pivotal action would then shift to 
Soissons. Seven American divisions 
were destined to take part in that ad- 
vance. Near the central portion of the 
salient, the Tenth and Sixth Armies 
were to meet and cooperate in a gen- 
eral advance to the Vesle River, with 
the combined object of pushing the 
German forces behind that river. For 
this latter phase there would be two 
pivots formed by the cities of Reims 
and Soissons. The Fifth and Fourth 
Armies during this finale were to main- 
tain their pressure against the German 
First and Third Armies on the eastern 
face of the salient. 

Should this operation prove success- 


ful, the results anticipated were about 
as follows: 


1. Clearing of the Marne pocket. 

2. Capture and demoralization of 
large forces of the enemy. 

3. Capture and destruction of enemy 
supplies. 

4. Freeing of the railways in the 
valley of the Marne and within the 
salient. 

Equally important, if not more so, 
would be the strengthening of the 
morale of the allied nations and armies 
by such a success. In fact, before the 
German third grand offensive of 1918, 
the allied cause was gravely menaced 
and the morale of the people and armies 
at a very low degree. So much so was 
this the case that it gave the leaders 
of those nations as great concern, per- 
haps more concern, than the conditions 
of warfare and economics which had 
caused it. This question had been given 
particular attention in the conferences 
of the allied generals and political chiefs 
at Paris on several occasions in the early 
part of the summer of 1918. 

Therefore, on the morning of July 
15, when Marshal Foch found that his 
armies east of Chateau Thierry were 
holding, in spite of considerable ground 
gained by the enemy in the Champagne 
sector, he proceeded to the consumma- 
tion of his arrangements for launching 
the counter-offensive from the depths 
of the Forest de Ritz against the flank 
of the German forces on the right of 
the salient. The enemy were to strike 
while still actively engaged toward the 
southeast. 

The arrangements consisted in the 
rapid transfer of reserves to the Tenth 
Army. By the morning of the 18th 
this army had received heavy reinforce- 
ments. Two divisions came from the 
British in Flanders. These were the 
15th and 34th, picked because of 
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previous excellent records in combat. 
From the French First and Third Ar- 
mies were drawn the 4lst, 19th, 58th 
and 72d Divisions. The 2d Colonial 
Corps, consisting of the 2d, 4th and 
6th Colonial Divisions, was ordered up 
from the defense of Paris. The Ist 
and 2d American Divisions, together 
with the 5th French Division, were 
taken from rear areas. The allied 
Commander-in-Chief was not sparing 
in his use of reserves. 

In this concentration of troops and 
supplies the greatest secrecy was em- 
ployed. Practically all the movements 
by motor transport, railway and march- 
ing were accomplished at night. Con- 
ditions of darkness, congestion and a 
storm rendered the task a difficult one. 
Although some units were momentarily 
lost, misdirected and worn out, all 
reached the allotted points ready to 
attack at the scheduled hour—some, it 
is true, barely in time to take position. 

During the three days, July 15, 16 
and 17, that these preparations were in 
progress, the German Seventh Army 
had thrown the balance of its power 
into the attack against the French 
Sixth and Fifth Armies, thereby fully 
committing itself to battle in the south- 
east, leaving the western flank guarded 
by some nine divisions, which were re- 
ported to be formed of second-rate ma- 
terial. The situation had been brought 
about which the French marshal had 
desired—in fact, which he had pre- 
dicted. The stage was set for what 
was to prove to be the turning point in 
the war. 

Since the first of July the Germans 
had been gathering together their forces 
preparatory to a break through of the 
allied lines to the southeast. For the 
first time the Allies anticipated the 


enemy’s intentions on a large scale and 
massed a powerful body of troops to 
the northwest to counterbalance the 
German concentration. In moving into 
action toward the southeast, the Ger- 
mans precipitated the French force 
against its own right to the northwest. 
These two armies were to meet now in 
a struggle to crush the efforts of each 
other. The motion of the armies was 
to be not unlike two automatic couplers 
advancing toward each other, their 
balance of weight on opposite sides, 
which on coming together would tend 
to grind against and around the other 

The German offensive in May had 
produced a salient in the allied lines. It 
was wedge-shaped, with its apex rest- 
ing at Chateau Thierry, and Soissons 
and Reims the two other angles. The 
base from Soissons to Reims measured 
some 60 kilometers, and the sides (Sois- 
sons to Chateau Thierry, and Chateau 
Thierry to Reims) were about 45 and 
55 kilometers long, respectively. This 
territory was to be the terrain for the 
Aisne-Marne offensive, as the counter 
blow of July 18 is known in the Amer- 
ican reports. 

The Aisne River may be said to have 
bounded roughly the northern limits of 
the salient, extending from Soissons 
along the base of the pocket in a gen- 
eral east and west direction. The 
river flows east. Taking its source in 
the region of Reims, the Vesle River 
crosses the northeastern portion of the 
salient, passes Fesmes and empties into 
the Aisne about 15 kilometers east of 
Soissons. The western half of the 
salient was divided by the Ourcq River, 
which, rising in the neighborhood of 
Fere-en-Tardenois, in the central part 
of the territory under discussion, rao 
westward out of the salient midway 
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between Chateau Thierry and Soissons. 
At Troesnes, a small town where the 
Ourcq left the pocket, the Savieres 
River has confluence with the Ourcq, 
fowing southwest. In the northwest- 
ernmost corner of the terrain, the Crise 
River pours for a short distance through 
rather difficult country southwest of 
Soissons and joins the Aisne near that 
city. In the eastern half, the Ardre 
River, with its origin in the Cham- 
pagne district, cuts a deep valley out 
to Fesmes, where it meets the Vesle 
River about halfway between Soissons 
and Reims at the back of the salient. 
The Marne passes by the southern edge 
of the country, completing the bound- 
ary. These are the principal rivers. 

The country in general is wooded and 
hilly, slashed by deep ravines and val- 
leys. The open spaces, more frequent 
in the interior of the pocket, were 
planted in grain, of which the major 
crop was wheat. The farmers’ homes 
and the villages were solidly built of 
stone. 

The country was suited especially 
for defense, therefore, from the na- 
ture of its physical make-up and the 
construction of the dwellings. Ma- 
chine-gun nests, strong points and artil- 
lery lent themselves well to such 
terrain. 

The principal defect from a military 
standpoint was the lack of railways. 
The main roads connected Soissons, 
Fesmes, Fere-en-Tardenois, and Reims. 
A small road ran between Soissons and 
Villers-Cotterets, and another followed 
the valley of the Ourcq from Fere-en- 
Tardenois to the front line in the west- 
ern face of the salient. The Germans 
had begun a railway which was to have 
connected Soissons and Chateau Thierry 


just within the front lines as they stood 
in July, 1918. 

The highways conform to the river 
courses and railroads in this section of 
France. One important road connected 
Chateau Thierry and Soissons which 
did not follow either a river bed or a 
railroad. In July, 1918, it was along 
the western border of the salient. 

From the nature of their geographic 
location and the construction of the 
railways, Fere-en-Tardenois and Fesmes 
were the transportation and supply cen- 
ters of the troops within the salient. 

The sequence of action in the Aisne- 
Marne offensive permits attention ‘to be 
directed, first, upon the initial attack, 
in which the American Ist and 2d Di- 
visions figured, and second, when the 
turning movement commences, to 
watch the other participating American 
units. More detailed description of 
the terrain can be given for special 
situations as the action progresses. 

The French Tenth Army, commanded 
by General Mangin, famous for his 
motto, “Toujours lattaque!”’ held that 
part of the western face of the salient 
from which Marshal Foch intended to 
originate his counter-attack. Its left 
rested on the Aisne River west of Sois- 
sons and its right just north of the 
Ourcq. From this point the Sixth 
Army continued the line to Chateau 
Thierry and as far west on the Marne 
as Dormans. Thence the Fifth Army 
extended on around Reims about 15 
kilometers, where the Fourth Army 
joined it near Prunay, and prolonged 
the line nearly to the Forest of Ar- 
gonne before still another army took 
it over. So 

The mission of the Sixth Army was 
that of pivot for the attack of the 
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Tenth Army. It was not to endeavor to 
force the enemy until the Tenth Army 
had established the offensive in good 
form and had gained sufficient ground 
to maintain it. If the enemy were to 
attempt a rapid retirement, bordering 
upon a rout, then the Sixth Army was 
to push ahead vigorously. Just as soon, 
however, as the counter-attack had got- 
ten well under way and succeeded in 
advancing deep into the flank of the 
German Seventh Army, the French 
Sixth Army was to start its march to- 
ward the north. The mission as pivot 
would have been accomplished by that 
time. 

The Fifth Army was ordered to pre- 
vent the enemy from withdrawing re- 
inforcements from their front to send 
against the Tenth Army, to keep the 
Germans engaged, and in case of a 
general retreat to press on in pursuit. 
The principal object of these two 
armies was the exertion of constant 
pressure, other orders being dependent 
upon the developments of the operation. 

The mission of the Tenth Army was 
to break the hostile line ‘between the 
Aisne and the Ourcq, to push on to 
Fere-en-Tardenois, cutting the line of 
communications from Soissons to Cha- 
teau Thierry, which lay close to the 
front line within reach after any ap- 
preciable advance, and finally to swing 
north, forcing the enemy across the 
Vesle when the Sixth Army joined in 
the assault. 

In the main attack by the Tenth 
Army, the tasks for the five corps com- 
prising it were as follows: 

a. The 18th Corps, forming the left 
of the line, rested on the Aisne. It 
would form the pivot for the final ad- 
vance to the Vesle. 


b. The Ist Corps was directed to 
seize the plateau south of the Aisne (in 
the vicinity of Pernant to Berzy-le- 
Sec). This plateau commanded the 
approaches to Soissons. 

c. The 20th Corps, issuing from the 
peninsula-like strip of the Forest de 
Retz, which stretched toward Soissons, 
was to gain the plateau northeast of 
Hartenness, which commanded the out- 
let from the valley of the Crise River. 
The axis of attack would pass through 
Trois Poupliers, Dommiers, and Chau- 
don, and Villemontoire, Chaudon and 
Vierzy were objectives of special im- 
portance. 

d. The 30th Corps, next in line, was 
charged to progress over the Savieres 
River and to attack on a front be- 
tween Villers-Helon and Montremem- 
boeuf toward Fere-en-Tardenois. 

e. The 11th Corps, on the right of 
the 30th Corps, would conform to the 
action of that corps. 

The brunt of the attack fell upon 
the 20th Corps. It was to deliver the 
“Coup de belier,” or battering-ram blow, 
The nose of the battering ram was to 
be formed by the American Ist and 2d 
Divisions with the Ist Moroccan Di- 
vision. Some have called it the “spear- 
head” of the attack. At any rate the 
selection of these three divisions was 
not accidental, their presence at the 
“post of honor” having been duly stated 
in orders. 

This disposition gave to the Amer- 
ican Ist Division the left flank or north- 
ern third of the corps objectives, par- 
ticularly Missy-aux-Bois, the ravine by 
that name, and the high ground south- 
west of Soissons. To the American 
2d Division was allotted the right flank 
of or southern third of the corps ob- 
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iectives, namely, Beaurepaire Farm, 
Vierzy, and the commanding position 
of the Paris-Soissons road. 

The Ist Moroccan Division, in the 
middle of the corps front, faced the 
unusually strong positions of Villemon- 
toire, Buzancy, and Berzy-le-Sec. 

The terrain, as designated by these 
places, was peculiarly fitted for de- 
fense. It can be located roughly as 
lying between Laversine on the north 
and Longpont on the south. The high 
and more or less barren plateau west 
of Soissons and south of the Aisne is 
scarred by numerous ravines and gul- 
These ravines run, in most cases, 
transversely to the approaches from the 
west, which was a certain advantage, 
however, to the attacking troops. The 
valleys about Missy-aux-Bois, Vierzy 
and Ploisy, on the eastern slopes of 
the plateau, are especially difficult. 

Berzy-le-Sec, Buzancy and Villemon- 


lies. 


toire, standing like bastions on these 
eastern slopes, are of more than ordi- 
nary natural strength. These places 
commanded the situation, and around 
them the enemy had based his system 
of resistance. There are few roads, 
many stone houses, and numerous quar- 
ries which afford protection to troops 
against rifle and shell fire. Ample 
cover existed for the concealment of 
machine guns and strong points. The 
cultivated lands were with 
standing grain. 

The ground from the edges of the 
Forest de Retz rose gradually to the 
highlands of the plateau, becoming 
more rugged as the troops progressed, 
with many crest lines to be surmounted. 
However, by arrangement of the ra- 
vines and the dead spaces, and with 
the situation of the Forest de Retz, a 
favorable jumping-off ground 
established. 


covered 


was 


(To be continued) 
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R. O. T. C. an Asset 

The unit of the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps in the colleges of the 
University of Chicago has made its 
place as an essential part of education. 
It is a distinct asset to us in the de- 
velopment of students. Military train- 
ing I regard as of a unique value. It 
could not be conducted adequately with- 
out the presence of army officers. . . 
I certainly hope that the Training Corps 
may be continued and heartily supported 
by Congress.—President Judson, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 




















Napoleon's Maxims of War 
By Captain James D. Basey, U. S. Army, Retired 





(Continued ) 


MAXIM LIV 


Artillery should always be placed in 
the most advantageous positions, and 
as far in front of the line of cavalry 
and infantry as possible, without com- 
promising the safety of the guns. 

Field batteries should command the 
whole country round from the level of 
the platform. They should on no ac- 
count be masked on the right or left, 
but have free range in every direction. 

NOTE 

During the Napoleonic Wars the 
range of the rifle was about 50 yards 
and of the artillery piece about 600 
yards. In the Civil War these ranges 
had risen to about 1,000 and 2,500 
yards, respectively. The artillery was 
not used in front of the infantry but 
behind, as at the present time, firing 
over the heads of the advancing 
columns. 

The artillery duel preceding Pickett’s 
charge of July 3, 1863, was the great- 
est ever known on the American con- 
tinent. Early in the morning of that 
day, Lee had determined to make a final 
effort against the Union lines. He had 
failed in his previous attacks against 
the right and left, but there still re- 
mained the most vulnerable point of all 
—Cemetery Hill. He thus planned to 
throw ten brigades, nine of which were 
fresh, against this position in the after- 
noon, preceded by an intense artil- 
lery bombardment. Pickett, the beau 
sabreur of the Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia, was given command of the 
column. 

By 1.00 p. m., General Alexander, 
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his Chief of Artillery, had about 172 
guns in readiness for the artillery 
preparation. At that hour he opened 
fire upon the Union position. At firs 
the Federals had only 77 guns in posi- 
tion to reply, but these were later aug- 
mented to the number of 220. After 
a duel lasting an hour, General Hunt. 
the Federal Chief of Artillery, ordered 
his guns to cease firing as his ammuri- 
tion was running low and he wished 
to have plenty in readiness for the ad- 
vance which was bound to follow. At 
about 1.45 the Confederate line broke 
out from the woods on Seminary 
Ridge and advanced toward the Union 
position. From all sides an intense ar- 
tillery and musketry fire was poured 
into the oncoming ranks, but nothing 
could wholly stop them. The brunt 
of the attack fell upon Hancock’s 2d 
Corps and, though a slight breach was 
made in the lines, reserves were thrown 
in, the attack was beaten back, and the 
day was saved for the Union cause. 


MAXIM LV 


A general should never put his army 
into cantonments when he has the 
means of collecting supplies of forage 
and provisions, and of thus providing 
for the wants of the soldier in the field 


NOTE 


The conditions under which the pri- 
vate soldier fought during the Civil 
War are almost unequaled in history. 
The armies were seldom in cantonments 
but remained in the field practically al 
the time. The Army of the Potomac, 
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from the day it left for the Peninsula 
in 1862, remained continuously in the 
feld till the end of the war and, like 
the Army of Northern Virginia, its 
history consists of one campaign after 
another. There were often long periods 
between the actual fighting, but this 
time was devoted to training and equip- 
ping the new drafts in preparation for 
the coming battles. The endurance dis- 
played by both armies in the final cam- 
paign is little short of marvelous—a 
campaign of almost continuous fighting, 
eleven months in the field. Even dur- 
ing the siege of Petersburg the differ- 
nt units were always shifting, always 
on the alert and ready to take advan- 
tage of the slightest mistake on the 
part of the opponent. Yet, in spite of 
is, the morale remained, in general, 
od and bears everlasting witness to 
the steadfast character of the Ameri- 
n soldier. 


MAXIM LVI 


4 good general, a well-organized sys- 
tem, good instructions and severe dis- 
cipline, aided by effective establishments, 
will always make good troops, independ- 
ent of the cause for which they fight. 

At the same time, a love of country, 
a spirit of enthusiasm, a sense of na- 
tional honor and fanaticism will operate 
upon young soldiers with advantage. 

NOTE 


The wonderful qualities of the Con- 
federate armies became fully manifest 
when Lee took command after the bat- 
tle of Seven Pines. Under his leader- 
ship, the Army of Northern Virginia 
inflicted defeat after defeat upon the 
overwhelming numbers of the North. 
The love of the southern soldier for 
Lee was almost fanatical, although he 
was bitterly criticised at times by cer- 
tain of the southern press. A southern 


authority has made the statement that 
Lee, by his own skill, prolonged the 
war some thousand days, and it would 
be very difficult to contradict him. In 
his lieutenants, Jackson, Longstreet, 
Stuart, Ewell and the two Hills, he had 
officers infinitely superior to most on 
the other side. 

The search for a general was the 
prime occupation on the northern side 
during the first years of the war. Mc- 
Dowell, McClellan, Pope, Hooker, 
Burnside and Meade passed before the 
bar of judgment and were found want- 
ing, and it was not until the silent Grant 
arrived from the west that the Army 
of the Potomac had found a man big 
enough for the job. In Sherman, 
Thomas, Hancock, Warren, Humphreys 
and Sheridan, he had army and corps 
commanders of the highest quality, a 
fair match for the Confederates. 

The discipline in both armies bor- 
dered on the “free and easy kind,” and 
yet it was effective. There are many 
instances of lack of discipline and dis- 
obedience of orders, but the love of 
country and the spirit of national honor 
were always strong among the soldiers 
on both sides. The spirit of the vol- 
unteer was at its best in this war, al- 
though in the last year conscription 
was common. The average age of the 
men in the Union army was a little 
over nineteen—an age well calculated 
to withstand the worst hardships and 
an age at which enthusiasm is always 
present. The southern soldiers were 
fighting for the right to secede, for 
hearth and home; the northern, for the 
future welfare of the common country 
and the preservation of the Union. 
The devotion to the cause, the pride 
of race, and the decision to see the 
thing through to the finish could have 
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only one result—continuous, unyielding 
warfare until one of the sides collapsed. 


MAXIM LVII 


When a nation is without military 
establishments, it is very difficult to 
organize an army. 


NOTE 

The declaration of war found both 
sides almost totally unprepared. There 
was no universal military system by 
which all ablebodied men were trained 
to even the most simple exercises and 
evolutions. The Regular Army, 30,000 
in number, was too small and too scat- 
tered to be of great utility. There 
were, it is true, a large number of 
West Point graduates on both sides, 
but none of these officers had ever had 
the opportunity to command large num- 
bers of troops in the field. Thus it was 
necessary to raise, equip and train vast 
hosts of volunteers, an operation for 
which the North was at a great advan- 
tage, with its greatly superior reser- 
voirs of men, its manufactures and its 
control of the seas. 

The Federal soldiers fell into three 
classes—the three-month volunteers, 
the three-year volunteers, and the con- 
scripts, who began to appear in the 
latter part of 1863. The Confederate 
soldiers were at first volunteers, but 
conscription was enforced much sooner 
than in the North, due to the disparity 
in numbers. The pernicious system 
of electing officers reached its highest 
development in this war, and the game 
of politics was indulged in freely on 
both sides. Yet, in spite of the sudden 
upheaval, each side soon centered 
every effort on the winning of the war 
while the school of experience took its 
frightful toll. The disaster of Bull 
Run was in many ways a blessing in 


disguise for the Union, as it dampened 
the hysterical cry of “On to Richmond” 
and impressed upon the North the con- 
viction that it was face to face with 
a long, bitter war. McClellan should 
always be held in grateful memory jj 
only for the organization which he gaye 
to the Army of the Potomac. Through- 
out the entire war, this great army. 
usually too good for its leaders, fought 
on until, under Grant, its full power 
was revealed. But up to the last day 
of the war it never lost the basic on 
ganization and the personal flavor given 
it by the greatest administrator and 
organizer our army has ever known— 
George B. McClellan. Whatever our 
opinion may be as to his ability as a 
fighter, we must all consider him one 
of the greatest factors in final Union 
success. 


MAXIM LVIII 


The first qualification of a soldier is 
fortitude under fatigue and privatioy 
Courage is only the second; hardship, 
poverty and want are the best school 
for a soldier. 


NOTE 

Fortitude under fatigue and priva- 
tion was a feature of the soldier on both 
sides. The Confederate was always at 
a disadvantage, because of the great 
lack of necessities of life, proper food, 
clothing and equipment, but impartial 
writers and thinkers will deny that the 
soldier of one side was more courageous 
than his brother fighting against him 
For this was a war between men of a 
kindred race, and the best and worst 
characteristics were present in equal 
proportions on both sides. The great 
privations which the men on both sides 
were forced to endure speedily elim 
nated the physically and mentally unfit 
aud made the two armies the wonder 
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of the world. For years after the 
Civil War, the United States had the 
createst potential military machine in 
the western hemisphere. Perhaps this 
fact is mainly responsible for the ab- 
sence of foreign complications, for the 
United States Army was a factor to 
be reckoned with, tried in the flame of 
war, and ready when necessary to add 
new laurels to the sterling reputation 
of the American soldier. 


MAXIM LIX 


There are five things the soldier 
hould never be without—his musket, 
is ammunition, his knapsack, his pro- 
ons (for at least four days), and 
intrenching tool. The knapsack 

y be reduced to the smallest possible 
size, if it be thought proper, but the 
soldier should always have it with him. 


NOTE 


The equipment of the soldier during 
the Civil War did not differ materially 
from that of the Napoleonic period. 
His musket was of course greatly im- 
proved, although it was still a muzzle- 
loader, except in the case of a few 
special units in the latter part of the 
war. Great attention was paid, as 
Napoleon suggests, to the intrenching 
tool. Paragraph 1148, Army Regula- 
tions 1863, provides that the following 
articles are allowed to troops in gar- 
rison, in camp or in the field: 

To each General Officer, Field or 
Staff Officer above the rank of Cap- 
tain, other Staff Officers or Captains, 
and to each two Subalterns of a com- 
pany, one axe and one hatchet; also to 
every 15 foot or 13 mounted men, two 


spades, two axes, two pickaxes and two 
hatchets. 


MAXIM LX 


Every means should be taken to at- 
tach the soldier to his colors. This is 


best accomplished by showing consid- 
eration and respect to the old soldier. 
His pay likewise should increase with 
his length of service. It és the height 
of injustice not to pay a veteran more 
than a recruit. 


NOTE 


The United States Army was, during 
the Civil War, the best paid army in 
the world. In fact, the rate of pay was 
so high that many European officers 
offered their services to the Govern- 
ment for that reason alone. During 
Grant’s final campaign, the pay was 
raised to a new high level. Privates 
were receiving $16 a month, corporals 
$18, and sergeants $20. Company offi- 
cers of infantry—e.g., 2d lieutenants, 
Ist lieutenants and captains—were 
drawing $45, $50 and $60, respectively. 
Majors were drawing $70, lieutenant 
colonels $80, and colonels $95. The 
grade of lieutenant general was then 
the highest in the army, and General 
Grant, while holding this rank, drew 
$270 per month. The above rates, 
liowever, do not include the allowances 
for commutation of quarters, etc., or 
the extra pay depending on length of 
service. One of the strange features 
of the pay at this period was the fact 
that officers of cavalry and light artil- 
lery drew from $8 to $15 more per 
month than those in the infantry or 
heavy artillery. 

Considering the purchasing power of 
the dollar in those times, it must be 
acknowledged that the army was ex- 
tremely well paid. Moreover, mention 
must be made of the bounties obtained 
by men who enlisted. In the latter part 
of the war, bounties reached the enor- 
mous figure of $1,000 and thus paved 
the way for the insidious system of 
bounty jumping. 
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MAXIM LXI 


It is not set speeches at the moment 
of battle that renders soldiers brave. 
The veteran scarcely listens to them and 
the recruit forgets them at the first dis- 
charge. If discourses and harangues 
are useful, it is during the campaign; 
to do away with false impressions, to 
correct false reports, to keep alive a 
proper spirit in the camp, and to fur- 
nish materials and amusement for the 
bivouac. All printed orders of the day 
should keep in view these objects. 


NOTES 


a. Shortly before assuming command 
of the Army of Virginia in the field, 
on the eve of Second Manassas, Gen- 
eral Pope issued the following address 
to the officers and men under his com- 
mand, dated at Washington, July 14, 
1862: 


By special assignment of the Presi- 
dent of the United States I have as- 
sumed command of the army. I have 
spent two weeks in learning your 
whereabouts, your condition, and your 
wants, in preparing you for active op- 
erations, and in placing you in positions 
from which you can act promptly and 
to the purpose. These labors are nearly 
completed and I am about to join you 
in the field. 

Let us understand each other. I have 
come from the west, where we have 
always seen the backs of our enemies; 
from an army whose business it has 
been to seek the adversary, and to beat 
him when he was found; whose policy 
has been attack and not defense. In 
but one instance has the enemy been 
able to place our western armies in 
defensive attitude. I presume that I 
have been called here to pursue the 
same system and to lead you against 
the enemy. It is my purpose to do so, 
and that speedily. I am sure you long 
for an opportunity to win the distinc- 
tion you are capable of achieving. 
That opportunity I shall endeavor to 
give you. Meantime I desire you to 
dismiss from your minds certain 


— 


phrases which I am sorry to find gy 
much in vogue amongst you. I hear 
constantly of “taking strong positions 
and holding them,” of “lines of retreat.” 
and of “bases of supplies.” Let 1; 
discard such ideas. The strongest posi- 
tion a soldier should desire to occupy 
is one from which he can most readil) 
advance against the enemy. Let us 
study the probable lines of retreat of 
our opponents and leave our own to 
take care of themselves. Let us look 
before us and not behind. Success and 
glory are in the advance; disaster and 
shame lurk in the rear. Let us act 
this understanding, and it is safe to 
predict that your banners shall be in- 
scribed with many a glorious deed and 
that your names will be dear to your 
countrymen forever—Jno. Pope, Maj 
Gen., Commanding. 


On April 28, Pope received news that 
Jackson had cut his line of communi- 
cations at Manassas. On the 29th and 
30th he fought and lost the battle of 
Second Manassas, and on the 3lst he 
was in full retreat for the Potomac 
He had hardly lived up to his bom- 
bastic proclamation, but at least he had 
the satisfaction of knowing that Mc- 
Clellan had failed before him. Soon 
after, Pope was assigned to duty in the 
northwest, where he remained till ' 
end of the war. 

b. On April 29, 1863, half of Hook- 
er’s army lay in the Wilderness await- 
ing Lee’s attack. Hooker was jubilant, 
for he was now certain that Lee was 
going to attack him on his own ground 
He therefore issued the following gen- 
eral order to the officers and men: 

It is with heartfelt satisfaction that 
the Commanding General announces to 
his army that the operations of the last 
three days have determined that the 
enemy must either ingloriously fly or 
come out from behind his defenses an‘ 


give us battle on our own ground, 
where certain destruction awaits him 
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he operations of the 5th, llth and 
12th Corps have been a succession of 
splendid achievements. 


On the afternoon of May 2 Jackson 
truck Hooker’s right flank, rolled up 
the 11th Corps and inflicted a severe 
iefeat on the Union army. On the 5th 
Hooker withdrew to his camp in front 
{ Fredericksburg. Lee had ruined 
another military reputation, but his own 
was enhanced thereby. 

Grant was not in the habit of issu- 
g orders to the troops, but the steady 
determination of the man may be un- 
derstood from a message to the Presi- 
lent, dated May 11, 1864: 


I 
] 


We have now ended the sixth day 
of very heavy fighting. The result to 
this time is much in our favor. But 

ir losses have been heavy as well as 
hose of the enemy. ... I think the 
loss of the enemy mst be greater. . . . 
| am now sending back to Belle Plain 

ll my wagons for a fresh supply of 
rovisions and ammunition and propose 

fight it out on this line if it takes 

| summer, 


Part of this letter, especially the last 
sentence, was promptly published and 
communicated by the press to the civil- 
ian at home and the soldier in the field. 
As a result every northerner was 
strengthened in his determination to see 
the war through to the finish. 

d. On April 9, 1865, Gen. Robert E. 
Lee surrendered the Army of Northern 


Virginia to Lieutenant General Grant. 
On the following day he published a 
general order as follows: 


After four years of arduous serv- 
ice, marked by unsurpassed courage 
and fortitude, the Army of Northern 
Virginia has been compelled to yield 
to overwhelming numbers and _ re- 
sources. I need not tell the survivors 
of so many hard-fought battles, who 
have remained steadfast to the last, 
that I have consented to this result 
from no distrust of them, but, feeling 
that valor and devotion could accom- 
plish nothing that could compensate for 
the loss that would have attended the 
continuation of the contest, I have de- 
termined to avoid the useless sacrifice 
of those whose past services have en- 
deared them to their countrymen. 

By the terms of the agreement, offi- 
cers and men can return to their homes 
and remain there until exchanged. 
You will take with you the satisfaction 
that proceeds from the consciousness 
of duty faithfully performed; and I 
earnestly pray that a merciful God will 
extend to you his blessing and pro- 
tection. 

With an increasing admiration of 
your constancy and devotion to your 
country, and a grateful remembrance 
of your kind and generous considera- 
tion of myself, I bid you an affectionate 
farewell—Robert E. Lee, General. 


In looking over these various general 
orders, it might well be said that the 
men could be judged by the character 
of their orders. 

(To be continued) 
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Uniform of the Army 
By Colonel Laurence A. Curtis, United States Army 


HE data for the early history 
of the uniform have been obtained 
from an interesting article by the 
late Col. Asa Bird Gardner in the Mag- 
azine of American History, vol. 1, also 
from a small volume by Mr. Fred Gil- 
bert Blakeslee. A collection of uniforms 
from the office of the Quartermaster 
General in the gallery of the old build- 
ing of the Smithsonian Institute covers 
the time from the Revolution to 1855. 
The Continental Army is popularly 
supposed to have been uniformed in 
blue and buff. Blue and buff were 
the colors of the old Whig party in 
England. It had been worn by Wash- 
ington’s Virginia regiment in the French 
and Indian wars and during the Revo- 
lution was worn by general and staff 
officers and a few regiments. 

The American troops at Bunker Hill 
fought in the civilian clothing of the 
period, and the army had little in the 
way of uniform in the early days of 
the Revolution. The first uniform pre- 
scribed by General Washington, and 
probably the one most generally worn 
throughout the war, was the hunting 
shirt and overalls. Some of these may 
be seen at the Smithsonian. It was 
originally made of buckskin, a loose 
frock falling over the trousers, all 
trimmed with fringe in various places, 
the regular Davy Crockett costume. It 
was generally made of coarse linen. 
Washington says in an order prescrib- 
ing this dress: 

No dress may be had cheaper or more 
convenient, as the wearer may be cool 


in warm weather and warm in cool 
weather by putting on underclothing 
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which will not change the outward 
dress, winter or summer, besides it js 
a dress justly supposed to carry no 
small terror to the enemy who thinks 
every such person a complete marks- 
man, 


In 1779 Washington prescribed dark 
blue as the color for the army uniform, 
and different facing colors were allotted 
to the troops of the several states. Dark 


i 





a 
Fut Dress INFAntry, 1861 
blue cloth was hard to get, and many 
colors were worn. Ethan Allen’s Green 
Mountain Boys wore a green coat; 
brown, gray, light blue, with various 
facings, were worn by the different 
states; and a Maryland regiment even 
wore scarlet coats faced with buf. 
Silver buttons and ornaments were pe- 
culiar to the infantry from the beginning 
and continued until 1847. The light 
infantry under Lafayette was well uni- 
formed in dark blue coats with white 
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facings and white small clothes, and 
a leather helmet instead of the usual 
cocked hat. 

In 1782 General Washington issued 
an order that, on the new uniforms 
about to be received, the facings of 
both infantry and artillery would be 
scarlet. Later, when the expected uni- 
forms failed to materialize, it was an- 
nounced that the Secretary of War 
would obtain some scarlet cloth with 
which the infantry would replace the 
white facings on their old uniforms. 

Clothing was very difficult to obtain ; 
even the hunting shirts are reported as 
shrunken and of coarse shoddy. In the 
famous hard winter at Valley Forge 
many men were without breeches, and 
some are reported as actually naked. 
An aide to Baron von Steuben describes 
a dinner at Valley Forge at which no 
one was to appear who had a whole pair 
of breeches. There were plenty of 
guests. 


The guests clubbed their rations and 
we feasted sumptuously on tough beef 
steak and potatoes, with hickory nuts 
for desert. Instead of wine we had 
some kind of spirits of which we made 

salamander—that is to say, after 
filling our glasses, we set the liquor 
on fire and drank it, flame and all. 
Such a set of ragged and at the same 
time merry fellows were never brought 
together. 


The American officer of that early day, 
and until quite recently, seems to have 


been the same sort of fellow. Maybe 
he is yet. 


The silver stars of the general of- 
ficers were prescribed by Washington 
in 1780, two for the major general and 
one for the brigadier, to be worn upor 
the epaulette. Field officers wore gold 
or silver epaulettes without any in- 
signia, one on each shoulder ; captains 


wore one epaulette on the right 
shoulder only ; subalterns an epaulette 
on the left. Sergeants had a worsted 
knot on the right shoulder, corporals 
on the left. 

In 1782 General Washington pre- 
scribed the service stripes for enlisted 
men that have been worn ever since. 

At the close of the Revolution we 
find the regiment of infantry and two 
companies of artillery retained in the 
service, clothed in the accepted con- 
tinental costume with dark blue coats, 
white small clothes and cocked hats. 
The infantry facings were white, the 
artillery, scarlet. Two years later the 
infantry wore scarlet facings. 

In 1800 President Adams put the 
cavalry into green coats with white 
facings. Musicians had scarlet coats 
which they continued to year until as 
late as 1857. The Marine Band turned 
out in red coats until 1917, and marine 
field musicians wore red dress coats 
until the dress coat was discontinued 
a few years ago. Probably scarlet was 
associated with the blare of trumpets. 

In 1800 a uniform order carrying 
sweeping changes met with much the 
same reception that uniform orders 
have received ever since, and was 
never carried out. An early example 
of reluctance to depart from the old 
order of things is shown in the ac- 
complishment of the change from the 
queue to cropped hair. In revolu- 
tionary days a given quantity of tallow 
and flour was issued for each hundred 
men for dressing the hair. It was 
urged that all men be turned out for 
parade with hair well greased and 
neatly braided, and also that they be 
cleanly shaven. One aggressive com- 
mander ordained that soldiers appear- 
ing unshaven should be dry shaved on 
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parade. In 1800 orders issued from 
the War Department to the effect that 
long hair was unsightly and unsanitary 
and that all hair would thenceforth be 
cropped. This order was carried out 
with great unwillingness and generaily 
characterized as a French fad. One 
lieutenant colonel refused to cut his 
hair. He was finally brought before a 
general court-martial and sentenced 
to reprimand. He still continued to 
wear his queue and a year later was 
to be court-martialed again but was 
gathered to his fathers and buried in 
his queue. 

In 1810 the continental garb gave 
way to the single breasted swallow- 
tailed coat and long trousers. The head 
dress was at first the bell-crowned 
plug hat of the time, replaced in 
1812 by the tar bucket still worn for 
full dress by the corps of cadets. The 
West Point full dress, with its white 
cross belts and white trousers, is prac- 
tically the uniform of this period. 
High collars were now in vogue, the 
collar reaching the tip of the ear. 

Dark blue was the prescribed color 
except for the rifle regiments, which 
were in grey. As a matter of fact, 
owing to the embargo of 1807, the 
commercial non-intercourse act of 
1810, and the subsequent blockade, 
dark blue cloth was very scarce and 
the army was mostly in grey. In 
honor of Lundy’s Lane and other vic- 
tories won by regiments in grey, the 
corps of cadets was put into grey in 
}@19. The voltiguer regiments in the 
Mexican War wore grey. At the out- 
break of the Civil War, several 
northern states sent out their troops 
in grey. After the Civil War grey 
was quite generally worn by National 
Guard organizations until the state 


troops went into the army uniform iy 
the eighties. 

In 1821 President Jackson, in Army 
Regulations approved by Congress, de- 
clared dark blue to be the nationa| 
color, though scarlet was still worn by 
musicians and grey by the corps of 
cadets. Trousers were white in sum- 
mer and in winter dark blue for the 
staff, and for the iine a sky-blue mix- 
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ture of blue and white, much the same 
as the French horizon blue. This gave 
way for the darker light blue with 
which we are familiar, in 1885. 

In 1832 the spread eagle appeared 
upon the colonel’s epaulettes. No 
insignia was adopted for the lower 
grades. All officers now wore two 
epaulettes of a distinctive pattern ani 
size of fringe for general, field and 
staff officers. Leaves came for the 
lieutenant colonel and bars for the 
captain and first lieutenant soon after. 
The major’s epaulette was plain, he 
being the junior wearing the field of- 
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ficer’s epaulette; the second lieu- 
tenant’s was also plain. To show up 
on the shank of the epaulette, the in- 
signia was in silver for the gold, and 
in gold for the silver epaulette. The 
shoulder strap had its origin as a strap 
to hold the epaulette in place. This was 
elaborated to show the officer’s rank 
when the cumbersome epaulette was 
removed. The border of the infantry 
strap was silver, of the others gold. 
The major was now given a leaf of 
the same metal as his shoulder strap 
instead of the opposite as the others; 
his epaulette remained plain. 

There has long been conjecture as 
to why our officers’ insignia of rank 
was all silver except the majors’, and 
recently, the second lieutenants’, and 
as to why the senior of the leaf-bear- 
ing grades did not have the gold one. 
A poetical theory has been advanced 
that the lieutenant colonel’s oak leaf 
was at the top of the tree and silvered 
by the morning sun. But the people 
who got up the uniform regulations in 
those days were probably no more 
poetical than they are now. The field 
officers’ leaf is not an oak leaf. The 
nearest approach to it in nature is the 
leaf of the castor-oil bean. It was 
doubtless selected as a conventional 
form easily recognizable, and the 
major was given the one of less con- 
spicuous hue. 

At about this time, in the early 
thirties, the chevron appeared for non- 
commissioned officers. It appears that 
at some time when line officers wore 
a single epaulette, the captain had a 
gold chevron of a single stripe, from 
seam to seam with the point up, above 
the elbow; subalterns a similar stripe 
below the elbow; and that sergeants 
and corporals wore worsted chevrons 


in the same way. An arc was placed 
below the chevron of the adjutant, 
also below the sergeant major’s. The 
first chevrons appearing on uniforms 
at the Smithsonian have the points up, 
three stripes for the sergeant, and two 
for the corporal, the corporal’s below 
the elbow. A few years later they 
were inverted and all above the elbow. 
They were worn points down by the 
army until the changes of 1901. Asa 
device in heraldry the chevron repre- 
sents the roof beams of a house; it 
was held by the uniform board that 
the points should be up, and the small 
chevrons designed in 1901 were so 
placed. The corps of cadets and the 
Marine Corps have always worn them 
points up. 

In the Mexican War the army had 
a service uniform which might be said 
to have been its second, the hunting 
shirt of the Revolution having been 
the first. It was a short shell jacket 
of the same light sky-blue mixture as 
the trousers; the jacket had a high 
collar trimmed with white for the in- 
fantry and straps on the shoulders. 
A bell-crowned cap was worn, some- 
thing like the one we have now. Of- 
ficers wore a dark blue frock coat with 
shoulder straps. 

The infantry facings had settled 
down to white before the 1812 war, 
and the artillery to scarlet. Green and 
yellow or orange were the facings at 
different times for the cavalry and 
the dragoons. On dragoon uniforms 
in the Smithsonian the cuffs and coat 
tails are faced with real buckskin, of 
course, buff in color. Braiding on the 
collars and sleeves of all arms is seen 
in buff or yellow, and buff worsted, 
epaulettes were worn by the enlisted 
men unless the brass scales were worn. 
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An example of this yellow braiding 
on the facing cloth may be still seen 
in the dress chevrons of the Marine 
Corps. 

In 1847 the white facings of the in- 
fantry were replaced by light blue on 
the coat and dark blue on the trousers. 
The silver buttons and ornaments of 
the infantry gave way to gold. 

In 1855 the frock coat came in for 
officers and men. The French fashions 
were now in vogue, the high French 
shako with pompon was worn for full 
dress, and the mustache and Napoleon 
were much affected. Shortly before 
the Civil War the black hat, with the 
brim turned up on one side and fas- 
tened with an eagle, and with a black 
ostrich feather for the officers, came 
in for full dress. Silk sashes were 
worn by officers, buff for general of- 
ficers, crimson for the line, and green 
for medical officers. The epaulette 
was worn by all officers for full dress, 
the shoulder strap for undress. 

As all military overcoats had capes 
at this time it was necessary for of- 
ficer’s rank to be indicated on the cuff, 
hence the braid insignia still worn 
upon the sleeve of the officer’s over- 
coat. 

The swallow-tailed coat with three 
rows of buttons, worsted epaulettes, 
white cross belts, and shako were 
generally worn by National Guard or- 
ganizations into the eighties. 

Old family photograph albums and 
the Brady photographs in the Photo- 
graphic History of the Civil War, 
published by the Review of Reviews, 
give a good idea of how the army 
dressed in the Civil War. Early pic- 
tures show officers wearing a high, 
close stock collar fastened by two or 
three hooks like the one now worn. 


This speedily disappeared, and the 
standing collar of the dress coat re- 
mained very low until after the war 
with Spain. The long frock coat is 
seen very generally worn by officers 
and enlisted men. The blouse was in- 
troduced early, a blouse in reality, a 
loose, ill-fitting garment with rolling 
collar and four or five buttons. (Of- 
ficers are often seen in a sack coat with 
lapels. General Burnside appears in 
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Orricer’s Unopress, 1892 


a sort of dark blue smock frock. 
Officers are generally seen in the frock 
coat. For generals the collar and cuffs 
are of velvet and the buttons of the 
two rows grouped according to the 
grade of the wearer. The field officer's 
coat was double breasted with the but- 
tons equally spaced, the line officer's 
coat single breasted. The shoulder 
strap was always worn instead of the 
epaulette. Sashes were worn under 
the sword belt, and a shoulder belt like 
that of the Sam Browne belt is often 
seen. There is a marked tendency to 
wear the coat unbuttoned, showing a 
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vest, and the double-breasted coat is 
often turned back into lapels. A series 
of photographs of General Grant 
show him, first in an expression of 
worry and malaise in a frock coat 
buttoned to the throat, in marked con- 
trast to his expression of ease in later 
pictures with the coat open at the neck 
He is shown in camp at Petersburg in 
a blue sack coat with lapels. 

There is a variety of head gear— 
felt hats, high and low, straw hats, 
the chasseur cap, and what is some- 
times called the Sherman’s bummer’s 
cap, with a drooping vizor and the 
top pulled over in front. 

In 1874 the army was subjected to 
a uniform order that lasted without 
much change until 1901. The stiff 
shako again became full dress for foot 
troops, all officers got a double- 
breasted coat, and the shoulder knot 
took the place of the epaulette for all 
below the brigadier. The officer’s 
blouse was profusely adorned with 
black braid. This was soon after- 
wards removed, leaving a plain coat 
with five brass buttons and shoulder 
straps and a falling collar. In the 
latter seventies the bugle, which had 
long been the infantry ornament, was 
replaced by the cross rifles. In 1881 
a helmet, adopted from the British 
modification of the Prussian pikel 
haub, replaced the French shako. 

The infantry uniform, with its light 
blue facings and dark blue trouser 
stripes, looked somber beside the 
cavalry and artillery uniforms with 
their yellow and red facings. In 1885 
a return was made to white facings by 
the infantry. In 1892 a new undress 
coat was adopted for the officers. It 
was our late dress coat with ornamen- 
tal braid across the breast, Austrian 


knots on the cuff, braid up the back, 
and the regimental number in silver 
block on the collar. It was a hand- 
some coat but was greeted with a 
storm of protest, and the Army and 
Navy Journal ran a column for some 
time of letters commenting on the new 
“smoking jacket,” the braid trust, and 
so on. 

The chasseur cap was very natty 
and military and becoming to young 
men. It had no air space, army of- 
ficers were getting bald, and the cav- 
alry declared that it was difficult to 
keep a man between his cap and his 
horse. In 1895 the army went into a 
prosaic but comfortable cap with a 
flat top, a trifle smaller at the top than 
at the bottom, and a gently sloping 
vizor. The officer’s blouse lost its 
superfluous braid at this time. The 
cross rifles or other device hitherto 
worn on the cap went to the coat 
collar for officers, and all officers had 
the coat of arms on the cap. As the of- 
ficer no longer had any visible but- 
tons on his coat, there was nothing to 
distinguish him from the National 
Guard who had worn the state buttons. 
So the letters U. S. were placed with 
the device of arm or corps on the coat 
collar, making, what was termed in 
a comment in Harper's Weekly at the 
time, an illustrated reading matter 
style of ornament. 

When the Spanish War came on our 
only hot-weather uniform was of white 
duck. The British had a tropical 
uniform of a color called khaki, the 
Indian word for the color of dust or 
ashes. It was dyed a fast color from 
the bark of the mangrove root. The 
coat had flapped patch pockets, straps 
on the shoulders, and a broad box 
pleat down the back to protect the 
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spine from the tropical sun. We 
adopted this uniform and adorned it 
with collar, shoulder straps and 
pointed cuffs of the facing colors. 
It was made of domestic material, 
dyed with mineral dyes in the piece, 
and rapidly faded to a dirty white. 
A hat was designed to go with it with 
a wide brim turned up on one side and 
fastened with a cockade. The hat was 
never issued. The colored facings, 
except for the shoulder straps, soon 
disappeared. This coat and the of- 
ficer’s blue undress coat had standing 
collars, but they were very low, a mere 
band above which the high white col- 
lar of the time loomed up like a grave- 
stone. When the army went to Manila 
it found Chinese tailors from Hong- 
kong who made a khaki blouse with a 
high, close-fitting stock collar after 
the style they had made for the British. 
It looked very smart; officers brought 
it home and had the home tailors make 
collars like it. 

It had become apparent that the 
high visibility of the blue uniform 
made it unsuited for field service. The 
helmet and frock coat were still 
prescribed for full dress for officers 
and enlisted men, but seldom worn. In 
1901 a uniform board was convened 
in Washington. Uniforms of cadet 
gray were made up for the board. 
Olive drab, adopted by the British 
Army for a winter service uniform, 
was considered by the board. It was 
found that the visibility of olive drab 
was less than that of cadet gray, and 
olive drab was adopted for a service 
uniform and blue retained for dress. 
A bell-crowned cap was adopted for 
dress and full dress, gold lace added to 
the collar and sleeves of the officer’s 


full dress coat, a worsted breast cord 
attached to the enlisted man’s blye 
blouse for full dress, and the blouse 
given a standing collar and colored 
pipings of the facing color. Congress 
gaiters or Wellington boots were pre- 
scribed for officers with dress uniform, 
and the dress trousers were required 
to be fitted with straps passing under 
the instep. The infantry, to its dis- 
pleasure, was given facings of a very 
light shade of blue. Later the white 
stripes were returned for the infantry 
trousers and the requirements for 
congress gaiters, Wellington boots, 
and trouser straps were removed, to 
the great relief of the army. 

Subsequent changes from flat 
pockets to bellows and from bellows 
pockets to flat, high roll collars to 
straight, and all the rest, are within 
the memory of most of us. 

Military fashions have generally 
been set by the dominating power 
Our uniforms have, naturally, often 
shown a British influence. The serv- 
ice uniform now worn by the most of 
the world is British. It may be ob- 
served that the Anglo-Saxon always 
wears five buttons on it, but the Latin 
must always have seven. The Teuton 
wants an even number of buttons on 
his coat, six or eight. The Americans 
were the first to wear the sack coat; 
the British adorned it with patch 
pockets, shoulder straps and a stand- 
ing collar, effectively accenting lines 
that set off the military figure. 
Americans were the first to break away 
from the high collar and had returned 
to it when the arbiters of military 
fashion had taken to the rolling col- 
lars and open necks of our Civil War 
days. 


The 





Menace of the German Army 
By George Nestor Trioche 


N THE course of discussions about 
the limitation of armaments France 
has clearly shown that she still 

considers Germany a danger to the 
peace of the world. This attitude may 
cause not only surprise but distrust 
in the mind of many Americans, who 
see there either a ridiculous fear or 
a wilful exaggeration of existing con- 
ditions, hiding dark and mysterious 
designs. 

Let us, first, remark that Americans, 
thousands of miles away from Central 
Europe, can hardly be good judges of 
the situation there; nor can they place 
themselves mentally in the position of 
the French. The latter are confronted 
most vividly with two factors—the 
teachings of history and the present 
happenings in Germany. France will 
never forget that, after the battle of 
Jena, in 1808, Napoleon reduced the 
Prussian army to 40,000 men—less 
than half the size of the regular forces 
now allowed to Germany by the Allies. 
The French Emperor thought he had 
thus crushed down the military power 
of Prussia. But, less than six years 
afterwards, Napoleon had to fight an 
army of 200,000 Prussians at Leipzig; 
and, in 1815, it was a strong, well- 
trained Prussian army that decided the 
fate of the battle of Waterloo. How 
did the defeated Germans succeed in 
organizing such a powerful military 
machine? By dint of an underhanded, 
indefatigable work that remains one of 
the puzzles of modern history. 

So much for the teachings of the 
past. What of the present? The Ger- 


mans have never lost their fondness— 
and their respect—for their army. 
They have never admitted that the 
latter was defeated. When the regi- 
ments came back to their garrisons 
they were welcomed as if they had 
won the war. This, by the way, is a 
striking contrast with the attitude of 
many Frenchmen towards their army 
after the war of 1870-71. In that 
country, for several years, officers, and 
especially those of the higher ranks, 
were considered, most unfairly, 
answerable for the débacle. Colonels 
and generals were often jeered at by 
the populace and nicknamed Bazaine, 
after the name of that unpopular 
marshal. Nothing of the kind is 
happening in Germany. At Berlin, in 
December, 1918, the Guard paraded 
through Unter den Linden, very much 
as it did in 1871 at its return from 
Paris. Unlike the second-line forces, 
made up of the youngest class of 
recruits, and which melted away or 
joined the revolutionary element when 
the armistice was signed, the army 
of the front, heeding Hindenburg’s 
earnest request, repaired to its pre-war 
stations in the most orderly fashion, 
proud of its record and of the con- 
fidence of the people. During the dark 
days of the Spartacan uprising, it was 
that army of the front which saved the 
Vaterland, earning one more title to 
the country’s gratitude. 

This old army, of course, could not 
be kept long under the colors, for most 
of the men had already served over- 
time. But Germany, very quietly and 
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very quickly, set to work to organize 
her Reichswehr. She found the task 
so much the more easy because it had 
been proven conclusively that all ef- 
forts made by the Reds or Soviets’ 
sympathizers to unroot the military 
traditions had miserably failed. Far 
from being repelled by the harrowing 
experiences of the four-year war, 
young men hastened to organize them- 
selves into voluntary units, most of 
which bore historical names, such as 
Luttwitz, Owen, etc. In an incredibly 
short time these forces became very 
efficient and were able to crush down 
the remnants of the Red Army at 
Munchen, at Leipzig, at Brunswick 
and elsewhere. It is not likely that, 
in any other country, such a newly 
recruited militia could have shown 
itself as near the regulars’ standard 
Frewwillige Korper. The 
causes of this astonishing efficiency 
are well worth studying. They are 
twofold. One is found in the instinc- 
tive horror of the German for anything 
disorderly. When the units of the Na- 
tional Guard were first recfuited by 
different cities to cope with the insur- 
rection, they all had the defects of a 
raw, crude citizen soldiery—lax dis- 
cipline, carelessness of dress, lack of 
respect for officers who were elected 
by the men, and so forth. But, almost 
immediately, this state of affairs 
proved offensive to the German sense 
of order; not only the public but the 
militiamen themselves clamored for a 
return to the old military rules. The 
second factor was the calling back to 
the colors of the officers of the im- 
perial army. This was a master stroke 
from the Minister of National Defense, 
Noske. The latter, a workingman 
and an ex-sergeant of the reserve 


as. these 


corps, understood that nothing could 
be done without these officers ; and he 
was bold and big enough to overlook 
the fact that these men were reaction. 
ary and monarchist. He succeeded. 
not without trouble, in overcoming the 
hesitations of the Reichstag; he sent 
for the officers, and they came—and 
they are still there. 

It would take too much space to 
relate the different phases of the or- 
ganization of the new German army. 
To make a long story short, let us 
remark that, while the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles stipulated for a regular army 
of 100,000 men, the figures for 1919 
have been as follows: May, 300,000: 
June, 320,000; July, 385,000; Aueust, 
400,000; and October, 450,000—and 
this in spite of the protests of the 
Allies’ Commissioners. Later, how- 
ever, threats from France and Eng- 
land brought about a reduction in the 
size of the Reichswehr. 

Very reluctantly, Germany  sup- 
pressed 23 brigades out of 43. This 
kept under the colors nearly 200,000 
men—that is to say, an army double 
that allowed by the treaty. Finally, by 
dint of patience and energy, the Allies 
compelled Germany to cut down her 
army to the legal size, 100,000 men 

The provisions of the Treaty oi 
Versailles are, therefore, on the sur- 
face, complied with. Yet, if one looks 
carefully into that organization, it is 
easy to detect therein some disquieting 
facts. First, the German 
authorities do not consider their 
standing army of today the final word 
in the matter. In the new Field Regu- 
lations just published by the head of 
that army, General von Seeckt, we 
read: “These regulations are taking 
as a basis the effective force, arma- 
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ment and equipment of the modern 
army of a great power, and not only 
the German army of 100,000 men 
constituted by the Treaty of Peace.” 

The organization itself of the 
Reichswehr shows clearly the military 
tendencies of the country. Let us con- 
sider, for example, the infantry regi- 
ment. Before the war it consisted of 
70 officers, 245 noncommissioned of- 
ficers and 2,000 men. Now the figures 
are 81 officers, 400 noncoms and 2,000 
men. Moreover, 200 supernumerary 
sergeants may serve as privates; this 
gives a total of 600 noncommissioned 
officers per regiment. It would be 
easy, consequently, in case of need, to 
develop that unit into three infantry 
regiments, two of these being re- 
It is plain that the ob- 
ject of the Germans is to make their 
small army a strong, well officered 
around which could be 
grouped, should the emergency arise, 
hundreds of thousands of men—vet- 
erans of the late war, constabulary 
(which now numbers 100,000 men), 
and youths who will have received, 
openly or not, some military instruc- 
tion in the public schools and other in- 
stitutions. No doubt is possible in 
this matter if one refers to a speech of 
General von Seekt (January 1, 1921): 
“Our army is not an army of mer- 
cenaries. It is an army of cadres. Its 
mission is to constitute the frame of 


our national forces at the hour of 
danger.” 


serve ones. 


nucleus 


We should not forget, moreover, 
that each man in the Reichswehr is 
supplied with three rifles—one for 
drill, one for maneuver and a war one 
—besides a “Pistolmaschinengewehr.” 
If we look at a field battery of that 
same Reichswehr we see that it pos- 





sesses four range finders of 4 meters, 
four of 2 meters, two of 1.50 meters, 
four scissors telescopes and twenty 
field glasses—that is to say, more 
matériel of that kind than a whole 
Belgian regiment of artillery. 

The German people are very anxious 
to keep up the traditions of the old 
army. This it will do at any cost. 
This explains why we could see 
Prussian regiments, not long ago, 
passing in review before Ludendorff 
and one of the Kaiser’s sons in the 
capital of the German Republic! This 
state of mind may be detected in the 
smallest details of organization of the 
Reichswehr. For instance, one of the 
first steps taken was the creation of 
efficient regimental bands, devoting 
most of their time to the practice and 
the execution in public of old historical 
military marches. 

True, it is pointed out by some 
optimistic persons, Germany has no 
more heavy artillery, military aero- 
planes or war plants. To this it may 
be answered that it is extremely dif- 
ficult to know what the Germans have 
and what they have not, for they are 
past-masters in the art of camouflage. 
The Treaty of Versailles is full of 
“don'ts”; but it is materially impos- 
sible for the Allies’ Commissioners to 
be everywhere and to see everything. 
They were able, in 1919, for instance, 
to ascertain the real number of men 
under the colors. No one knows how 
much ordnance, how many avions have 
escaped the inventory taken by the 
agents of the Allies. 

In a book written by a member of 
the Allies’ Commission in Germany, 
we see plainly that it was unwise for 
the Supreme Council to try to make a 
difference between the civilian and the 
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military aeroplanes. A military plane do now, that Germany will recover 
is simply a civilian one on board of some day the territories which haye 
which are placed a machine gun and _ been stolen from her by the victors. , . 
some bombs. One cannot help concurring in {| 

No earthly power will ever prevent views expressed, very sadly, by 
the army staff from preparing the French statesman, Mr. Doumic, jin , 
mobilization on the sly; military or recent lecture: “Germany is the land 
sportive societies for violating, on the of lasting rancor and _long-dated 
quiet, Article 177 of the treaty; or hatred. Even though stripped 
factories from being so equipped as to armaments, the hereditary enemy 
be able to turn, at a moment’s notice, never disarm in his heart. As long as 
to the fabrication of ammunition, there will be a Germany, we, French- 
poisonous gases and war matérial; men, shall feel that war is at our 
and the schools from teaching, as they doors.” 


D 


Strongly Favors R. O. T. C. 


There is no doubt whatever that 
Cornell University regards the Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps under regular 
army officers as an invaluable asset in 
the moral and physical training of the 
students. . . . The corps is an effective 
agent in correcting physical and moral 
laxities because it is constantly under 
strict discipline and there is no question 
of the officers’ authority. ... In my 
opinion the presence here of a high 
type of army officer in connection with 
the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
is essential to secure the best results 
both from the military point of view 
and from the standpoint of the faculty 
with respect to the general education 
of young men in the university... . 
The opinion of my colleagues and my- 
self is very strongly in favor of the 
system as it now exists, and we would 
view with grave concern any serious 
disturbance or modification of the 
system.—President Farrand, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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Noncommissioned Officers’ Training School 
By Major R. S. Bratton, Infantry 


UCCESS in battle, the ultimate 
object of all military instruction, 
cannot be secured without a well- 

trained, intelligent and aggressive in- 
fantry, led by officers and noncommis- 
ioned officers thoroughly and uniformly 
trained in the tactics and technique of 
infantry troops and their special weap- 
ons and possessing, to a high degree, 
not only the qualities of leadership but 
also both individual and combined 
initiative. 

One of the essentials in the training 
of leaders of combat groups, whatever 
their strength and composition, is that 
they be taught to think and act along 
certain well-defined and logical lines, 
utilizing the personnel and matériel at 
their disposal to the best possible ad- 
vantage, whatever situation may con- 
front them. This implies coordination 
and standardization in methods of im- 
parting military instruction and subject- 
matter taught; and implies, further, the 
expansion of the system of instruction 
to embrace those who will be our mili- 
tary leaders in the next war, a war 
which in all probability will necessitate, 
as did the last one, the mobilization of 
the manhood of the nation. 

In so far as pertains to commissioned 
personnel this conception is at present 
being carried to a logical conclusion 
as evidenced in the reestablishment and 
reorganization on much larger and 
more comprehensive scales of our Spe- 
cial and General Service Schools. In 
the former, officers of the Regular 
Army, National Guard, and Reserve 
Corps receive standardized instruction 


along the latest and most approved 
lines in the technique and tactics of 
the various arms of the service. In the 
latter, officers drawn from the same 
sources are trained in the combined 
tactics of all arms and are inculcated 
with a uniform tactical doctrine, that 
mental quality or process so essential 
to the successful conduct and execution 
of military operations involving large 
commands. 

The keynotes of this system of edu- 
cation, as indicated in a preceding para- 
graph, are coordination and standardi- 
zation. Correct doctrine is being dis- 
seminated throughout all commissioned 
grades, and we are providing a reserve 
of highly trained officers on whom we 
can count in time of war to properly 
perform all duties incident to staff and 
command, from the lowest to the high- 
est. The system, however, has been 
made applicable, so far, only to the 
officer personnel. 

Let us now consider the smallest 
combat unit led by an officer, the in- 
fantry platoon. The platoon comes in 
personal contact with the enemy and 
is the largest tactical unit admitting per- 
sonal leadership. Three platoons, un- 
der present tables of organization, with 
a company headquarters, constitute a 
rifle company, the basic independent 
infantry unit, the most important unit, 
from the viewpoint of training, of the 
arm upon which depends the decision 
in battle. The efficiency of a rifle com- 
pany, and consequently the efficiency of 
the entire infantry arm, is gauged by 
the battle efficiency of its platoons. 
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The responsibilities of the lieutenant 
commanding a platoon are heavy. The 
enlisted men in ranks handle the tools 
and implements of war, but the platoon 
leader handles men. He is responsible 
for their lives and for their proper func- 
tioning in battle as a team under his 
control as team leader. High command 
and staff may conceive brilliant plans, 
arrive at unerring decisions and issue 
correct and comprehensive orders, but, 
in the last analysis, actual results are 
obtained by platoon leaders who take 
their platoons forward to close with 
the enemy and seize their objectives at 
the point of the bayonet. The success 
of any operation depends upon the local 
successes of infantry platoons. 

The second in command of the pla- 
toon is the platoon sergeant, a noncom- 
missioned officer. Succession ordinarily 
runs through section leaders and guides, 
also noncommissioned officers. When 
the lieutenant becomes a casualty, an 
occurrence by no means infrequent, and 
his command is taken over by one of 
these noncommissioned offieers, the du- 
ties of the latter are no less exacting 
nor are his responsibilities any lighter. 
When all platoon and section leaders 
become casualties or fail to control the 
actions of their units, squad leaders 
lead their squads on their own initia- 
tive, lending each other mutual support. 

Obviously, noncommissioned officers 
of all grades should be men above 
average intelligence in whom the quali- 
ties of leadership have been developed 
to the highest possible degree along the 
same uniform and systematic lines as 
have those of their officers. In order 
that they will think and act as logi- 
cally as their officers in the event that 
the latter become casualties, the in- 


struction of noncommissioned officers 
should also be coordinated and stand. 
ardized. 

To date, no very comprehensive or 
concrete measures have been put int 
effect providing for the coordination 
and standardization of instruction, ; 
so far as pertains to noncommissioned 
personnel. 

General Orders 112, War Depart. 
ment, 1919, prescribed in a general way 
that certain instruction be given non- 
commissioned officers in unit schools, 
but omitted details as to organization, 
subject-matter, instruction methods, 
and scope of training. Special Regu- 
lations No. 14, governing the Infantry 
School, published April 22, 1920, pro- 
vided for courses of instruction for 
enlisted men in the duties of junior 
officers of infantry, sergeants of rifle, 
machine-gun and headquarters com- 
panies, supply and stable sergeants 
horseshoers, sergeants major, company 
clerks and automotive mechanics, but, 
admitting the impracticability of train- 
ing all noncommissioned officers and 
enlisted specialists of infantry at the 
Infantry School, gave as the aim and 
purpose of the courses enumerated 
above the training of specially selected 
enlisted men from the Army at large 
to act as assistant instructors in unit 
schools upon their return to their re- 
spective units. However, the infantry 
has not yet benefited through this par- 
ticular provision of Special Regulations 
No. 14. Lack of appropriations has 
prevented the inauguration at the I[n- 
fantry School of the courses outlined 
therein, and, except in cases where 
corps area and regimental commanders 
have taken definite steps to centralize, 
coordinate and direct it, the means of 
schooling noncommissioned officers in 
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their duties has continued to consist of 
the scheme of company noncommis- 
sjoned officer schools, a system pro- 
ductive of results ranging in degrees 
of efficiency as varied in number as 
there are companies in a regiment. 

The theory under which this system 
(or, rather, lack of system) grew up 
in our service was based upon the fol- 
lowing hypotheses : 

a. A company commander takes pride 
in his noncommissioned officers, and, 
as they are an indication and a reflec- 
tion of his own efficiency, he will natu- 
rally devote the greatest possible amount 
of time and energy to their military 
education and to the development of 
such qualities of leadership as they may 
possess. 

b. Morale and company esprit are 
readily built up through the influence 
of noncommissioned officers who have 
“srown up” with the company and 
have become more or less permanent 
fixtures therein. 

c. The company commander is con- 
fident of the loyalty to him of the non- 
commissioned officers whom he has 
made and trained himself, and can ex- 
pect them to coordinate the work of 
the company as a team under his lead- 
ership as team captain. 

d. Other enlisted men render willing 
obedience to noncommissioned officers 
with whom they have served when the 
latter were of the same grade as them- 
selves; or, in other words, the interior 
discipline of the company runs itself, 


as it is largely a matter “between 
friends.” 


At first glance this argument appears 
basically sound in theory when one con- 
siders its application to the personnel 
of a small peace-time regular army in- 
tended for and employed as a national 


police force at home and in our insular 
possessions and dependencies; pro- 
vided, that this personnel, commis- 
sioned and enlisted, is composed largely 
of professional soldiers—and by this 
term is meant that class of men who 
voluntarily make the military profes- 
sion their lifework and study. 

There is generally a wide divergence, 
however, between the ideal sought in a 
theory and the result secured from its 
practical application. A careful consid- 
eration of the results secured from the 
practical application of this system of 
educating noncommissioned officers, 
even under the limitations enumerated 
above, will disclose the fallacies under- 
lying the arguments in its favor. 

In the first place, the purely admin- 
istrative duties that fall to a company 
commander are many and_ varied. 
Much of his time is taken up with them 
and with duties incidental to courts- 
martial, boards of officers, officers’ 
schools, and similar necessary and offi- 
cial duties within the regiment. Fur- 
thermore, he is generally kept occupied 
to such an extent during the remainder 
of the time in carrying out with his 
company as a whole the all-day and 
all-year training schedules prescribed 
by his regimental and higher command- 
ers that he has little or no time left 
to devote to the individual or collective 
instruction of his noncommissioned offi- 
cers as a separate group. 

In the second place, the enlisted per- 
sonnel of any one company in a regi- 
ment may be of such poor caliber, as 
is sometimes the case, that noncommis- 
sioned officers made of necessity from 
among its ranks, through lack of any 
other source of supply, are of such 
low mentality and ability and are pos- 
sessed of such poor judgment that they 
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become the bane of existence to the 
other enlisted men, a nuisance to the 
company commander and a _ serious 
detriment to company esprit, morale 
and discipline, rather than a strong 
framework around which these quali- 
ties may be built up. 

In the third place, company noncom- 
missioned officers who have been pro- 
moted from the ranks of the same or- 
ganization too often allow themselves 
to be imposed upon by their former 
bunk mates and particular friends. In 
consequence thereof the company com- 
mander is frequently and improperly 
called upon to handle situations in- 
volving insubordination or minor in- 
fractions of discipline created through 
the actual or suspected partiality of 
his noncommissioned officers to some 
man or group of men from among their 
subordinates. This results in anything 
but an unruffled and automatic en- 


forcement of interior discipline. 
So much for the company training 
system for noncommissioned officers in 


the small peace-time Regular Army. 
These and other defects and disad- 
vantages are apparent to the officer who 
has given the theory of it any amount 
of thought, or the system itself any 
practical application. 

Magnify the disadvantages 100 per 
cent and discount all advantages, and 
one has the situation which confronts 
organization commanders in a war-time 
army composed of millions of untrained 
men, drafted or inducted after or 
shortly before the declaration of hos- 
tilities. 

The Regular Army is immediately 
stripped of its trained noncommissioned 
officers, the more capable and intelli- 
gent ones being commissioned to aug- 
ment the number of junior officers, the 





remainder being distributed as far as 
they will go to serve as first sergeants 
and platoon sergeants in the newly or- 
ganized regiments. 

Large numbers of young and newly 
appointed officers of little or no prac- 
tical experience in such capacity take 
command of companies and platoons 
Even though they themselves have suc- 
cessfully completed the _ intensive 
courses of training laid down by supe- 
rior authority for junior officers, they 
will be of little immediate value as in- 
structors for the noncommissioned of- 
ficer material in their respective or- 
ganizations. The reasons for this are 
apparent. Newly appointed company 
and platoon commanders do not know 
their men well enough to appraise them, 
judge their respective abilities, and se- 
lect from among them the best pos- 
sible noncommissioned officer material 
Furthermore, even after such a selec- 
tion has been made, these new com- 
pany officers will naturally be lacking 
in the practical experience, assurance 
and self-confidence necessary to enable 
them to take hold of promptly and 
properly train their sergeants and cor- 
porals along standard and logical lines, 
and time will be lacking in which their 
more or experimental 
thereat may be coordinated. 
sult will be that each company, not- 
withstanding the zeal and good inten- 
tions of its officers, will never become 
properly organized and disciplined. It 
will be lacking in teamwork and out 
of control, with its officers not only 
striving to attend to their own duties 
but, perforce, carrying out those which 
should properly be performed by their 
noncommissioned officers. 

This condition will exist throughout 
the early stages of war until ability has 


less efforts 


The re- 
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been acquired through bitter experience 
involving the unavoidable extermination 
of inapt subordinates, together with the 
units they command, or until such time 
as the regimental or division com- 
mander definitely coordinates and 
standardizes noncommissioned officer 
training, through the organization of 
regimental or divisional noncommis- 
sioned officer training schools, under 
competent instructors, selected and 
especially trained for this work. 

It is evident that this will result 
either in the loss of a great many lives, 
in the event that troops are sent into 
battle under untrained and inexpe- 
rienced platoon sergeants, section, and 
squad leaders, or in the loss of much 
valuable time if action is delayed un- 
til such time as these men can be prop- 
erly schooled in their duties. These 
losses in men and time could well be 
obviated through the creation, in time 
of peace, of a large noncommissioned 
officer reserve from which we can draw 
our subordinate leaders in time of war. 

This was brought home to the writer 
in the early summer of 1918 when on 
duty at a training camp in the south, 
then devoted exclusively to the train- 
ing of “replacements” for the divisions 
overseas. 

It will be remembered that at that 
time the final German drive had been 
launched and our daily newspapers 
carried heavy casualty lists of all ranks. 
Infantry officers’ training schools were 
running day and night to supply the 
demand for junior officers. Troops 
were being shipped to Europe in detach- 
ments of varying sizes as rapidly as 
they could be inducted, clothed, 


equipped and given a smattering of 
training. The training cadres of in- 


fantry replacement battalions were 
working on a schedule of from eight 
to ten hours per day in order to keep 
running a steady flow of infantry re- 
placements. Even so, they were not 
being turned out with sufficient rapid- 
ity. A large increment of the draft 
would be received in camp, be clothed 
and equipped, and started on a care- 
fully planned three-months course of 
intensive training; and then, on a tele- 
graphic War Department Order, be 
shipped en masse to the nearest port of 
embarkation at the expiration of a pe- 
riod of training varying from a month 
to a month and a half. 

The situation was serious. Officers 
of a sort could be supplied to accom- 
pany these men, for, as has been stated 
above, well-organized officers’ training 
schools under the best obtainable in- 
structors were straining every resource 
to supply this demand. 
training cadres of noncommissioned 
officers had to be kept as more or less 
permanent fixtures in the camp training 
battalions, to receive and assist in the 
training of the next increment, the non- 
commissioned officers who accompanied 
these replacements overseas were men 
who had been promoted from among 
their own ranks. As could be expected, 
they were noncommissioned officers in 
rank only, for they had received only 
that part of the standard basic instruc- 
tion for the infantry soldier as had 
been given to the other men, together 
with such additional instruction as their 
company officers could find time to give 
them—which was very little. There 
were no noncommissioned officers’ 
training schools. There was no reserve 
of noncommissioned officers to draw 
from, and the tide of easily developed 


However, as 
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noncommissioned officer material, like 
that of the officer material, was run- 
ning at a low ebb. 

That these replacement troops were 
immediately utilized in combat organi- 
zations upon their arrival in France is 
a matter of common knowledge now, 
and was evidenced to us then by the 
appearance, here and there, in the cas- 
ualty lists, of the names of men who 
had been shipped from our training 
battalions only a month previous. This 
meant that comparatively -untrained 
men were being sent into battle under 
squad and section leaders and platoon 
sergeants who, of necessity, were not 
qualified to lead them or assist their 
officers in their further training. 

We were given to understand that 
this condition of affairs was proving 
highly unsatisfactory through the re- 
ceipt by the camp commander of a 
War Department Order to the effect 
that, out of each increment received 
in camp, a sufficient number of men 
be selected, segregated, and especially 
trained as noncommissioned officers, as 
would insure the development of eleven 
hundred corporals and sergeants within 
every thirty-day period of training. A 
“large order”—but, through lack of any 
reserve supply of noncommissioned of- 
ficers, it was naturally the next best 
means of securing them in large num- 
bers on short notice. 

The writer was detailed to organize 
and command this Noncommissioned 
Officers’ Training School and was 
given every assistance by the camp 
commander in making it as much of a 
success as possible. Results far ex- 
ceeded expectations. The new depar- 
ture in training conclusively demon- 
strated the superiority of this method 
over the old method of company train- 


ing for noncommissioned officers, jj 
credence can be given to the remarks 
and comments of officers who later be- 
came platoon and company commanders 
for the graduates of this school, but 
the fact was clearly demonstrated that 
raw and untrained men, though hand- 
picked from among their fellow-sol- 
diers, cannot, even under the most ideal 
conditions, be made into competent pla- 
toon, section and squad leaders over- 
night, nor even within a month of the 
most intensive training. The ¢grad- 
uates of this school were naturally only 
slightly more entitled to be graded as 
noncommissioned officers than were the 
replacements they led qualified in the 
basic training of the infantry soldier 
However, they were a decided improve- 
ment over the noncommissioned offi- 
cers issued warrants previous to the 
establishment of this school, and the 
centralized school system was extended 
to other replacement camps. 

Now if a noncommissioned officers’ 
training school will turn out better non- 
commissioned officers than the company 
training system in time of war when all 
haste must be made with the men and 
material at hand, it will certainly de- 
velop better section and platoon leaders, 
and in greater quantity, in time of peace, 
when the matter may be gone into with 
every care and deliberation. 

A steady flow of candidates put 
through a coordinated and standardized 
scheme of instruction, capable of ex- 
pansion in case of emergency, super- 
vised and conducted by carefully se- 
lected officers especially trained for 
that purpose, will have the tendency 
to improve materially the character and 
ability of noncommissioned officer per- 
sonnel in the Regular Army, National 
Guard, and Reserves, and will insure 
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the presence at hand, in case of war, 
of an ever-increasing reserve of cor- 
porals and sergeants who, to all practi- 
cal purposes, will be trained leaders of 
their respective units. 

Of the possible and practicable meth- 
ods of instituting a centralized system 
of instruction for infantry noncommis- 
sioned officers, the three following are 
worthy of consideration: 

1. The organization, at the Infantry 
School, of a noncommissioned officers’ 
class, consisting of noncommissioned of- 
ficers and selected privates from all 
infantry organizations of the Regular 
Army, National Guard, and Organized 
Reserves. 

2. The organization of corps area 
noncommissioned officer schools for the 
instruction of a similar class of students 
drawn from the infantry organizations 
of the Regular Army, National Guard, 
and Organized Reserves _ stationed 
within the corps area. 

3. The establishment of regimental 
noncommissioned officer training schools 
in the infantry regiments of the Regu- 
lar Army for the training of noncom- 
missioned officers and selected privates 
within the regiment and those belong- 
ing to territorially adjacent regiments 
of the National Guard and _ similar 
units of the Organized Reserves, the 
last two classes of students being at- 
tached to, quartered, and rationed with 
the regular unit during the period of 
their instruction. 

The first method has the advantages 
incident to absolute centralization and 
standardization. Its disadvantages lie 
in the fact that its cost would be out 
of proportion to the number of stu- 
dents who could be graduated within 
any given period of time. 

The second method would permit the 


handling of a larger number of stu- 
dents, but its cost would be in direct 
proportion to the number of students 
transported to and from the school. 

The third method has the disadvan- 
tage of being the most decentralized. 
This disadvantage could be largely 
overcome, however, by placing the 
schools under the supervision and di- 
rection of officers who had been se- 
lected and trained for this work at the 
Infantry School. The advantages of 
this third method over the other two 
lie in its greater potentialities in so far 
as pertains to quantity production, and 
in its appreciably smaller cost, due to 
the shorter distances over which gov- 
ernment transportation would need to 
be furnished to nonregular students. 
For the latter reason, and because of 
the present disinclination of Congress 
to increase army appropriations, it is 
the method recommended for adoption. 
National Guard regiments and units of 
the Organized Reserves are never as- 
sembled for a sufficient period of time 
in any one year to permit the success- 
ful conduct of regimental schools of 
this nature, and in order that they may 
benefit from the system it is obvious 
that their student noncommissioned of- 
ficers must be attached, during their 
period of instruction, to infantry regi- 
ments of the Regular Army. 

Whether or not legislation can be se- 
cured permitting the attaching of Na- 
tional Guardsmen and Reservists to 
Regular Army regiments for periods of 
instruction, as an additional means of 
increasing our reserve of properly 
trained noncommissioned officers, re- 
mains a matter for conjecture. How- 
ever, the following arguments in favor 
of the adoption of regimental noncom- 
missioned officer training schools, to- 
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gether with a working plan for inau- 
guration of the same, are offered as 
one means to this end and as a definite 
means of improving the Infantry Serv- 
ice in our Regular Army: 

a. The average company commanders 
of the present day are young men, 
drawn from all walks of life, of diverse 
temperaments, education and ability. 
Their own characters are being 
moulded, and such latent qualities of 
leadership as they may possess are be- 
ing developed, as time goes on, in serv- 
ice school, through the exercise of com- 
mand and through association with 
older and more experienced officers. 
Because of this under-development and 
lack of experience, they are not the 
best available instructors, even for their 
own noncommissioned officers. 

b. The present system of shifting 


and changing commissioned personnel 
admits of little continuity in instruction 


of noncommissioned officers, save in a 
central school, where instruction meth- 
ods and subject-matter taught are laid 
down in carefully planned._ programs 
and schedules. 

c. The prestige of corporals and ser- 
geants is immensely increased through 
general knowledge that they are grad- 
uates of the regimental training school, 
an institution to which only selected 
men are detailed as students, 

d. Self-confidence, initiative, aggres- 
siveness and a sense of authority are 
engendered and developed in the minds 
of students in the regimental school, 
through their realization that they are 
selected men whose instruction is stand- 
ard, and along the latest and most ap- 
proved methods. 

e. A graduate of the regimental 
school, when assigned to fill a vacancy 
in a company other than the one in 


which he formerly served—which js 
the preferable method of assignment 
under this system—is thrown upon his 
own resources and. is kept to his maxi- 
mum efficiency through the knowledge 
that another graduate is ready to take 
his place in the event that he does no 
prove satisfactory. He may miss his 
former friends and associates, but js 
relieved from being constantly imposed 
upon by them and. feels no call to show 
partiality to any of his subordinates 

f. A means of eliminating unsuitable 
and. inapt noncommissioned officers and 
replacing them with competent ones js 
afforded through requiring all sergeants 
and corporals in the regiment to take, 
in turn, the course of instruction in the 
regimental school, Those whose work 
is unsatisfactory therein, and who are 
judged undesirable, are reduced to the 
ranks and. their places filled with men 
better qualified. 

g. The interest and zeal of privates 
are quickened by the hope that they 
may be selected to take the noncommis- 
sioned officers’ course. 

h. The caliber of the entire enlisted 
personnel is improved and enlarged, 
and a reserve of trained noncommis- 
sioned officer material is created which 
may be utilized, not only by the regi- 
mental commander in filling his own va- 
cancies, but by higher authority, to form 
the framework of other regiments in 
the event of sudden expansion and en- 
largement of the infantry army. 

The writer recently had. the good for- 
tune to serve in a regiment whose com- 
manding officer had had the foresight 
to establish, on his own initiative, a 
regimental training school for his non- 
commissioned officers. Results there 
also far exceeded expectations. There 
was no question but that the arguments 
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enumerated above were proven many 
times over in the practical application of 
the system in this regiment. 

Such a school may be*put in opera- 
tion in any infantry regiment with a 
minimum of confusion and of interfer- 
ence with routine regimental training 
through a proper conception of its 
scope, aim, and purpose, and a simple, 
practical plan of organization and ex- 
ectition. The plan offered below, while 
of course susceptible of expansion and 
improvement, is one that has been given 
a practical test and has proven satis- 
factory. It is believed that, through 
the universal adoption of the system 
outlined in this plan, the Infantry 
Service will be considerably improved. 
We can secure, therefrom, corporals 
and sergeants sufficient in quantity and 
quality for present needs and for those 
of the future—a need for men who are 
well disciplined, who have the respect, 
obedience, and. loyalty of their subor- 
dinates, who are inculcated with a uni- 
form doctrine, and who are leaders of 
combat groups in fact as well as in 
name and rank—men who may be ac- 
curately referred to as the “backbone” 
of our Army, in peace or in war. 


WORKING PLAN FOR ESTABLISHMENT 
OF A REGIMENTAL NONCOMMISSIONED 


OFFICERS SCHOOL 


I. Aim and Purpose: 


Creation of a high noncommissioned 
officer standard of efficiency through 
the development of : 

a. Superiority in the soldier standard 
of training. 

b. Efficiency, confidence and aggres- 
siveness as drillmasters, instructors, and 
leaders of squads, sections and platoons. 

c. A sense of distinction, prestige 


and pride in the grade of noncommis- 
sioned officer. 


II. Organization: 
Instructor Personnel 
1 Field officer, 
senior instructor. 
2 Captains or lieutenants, instructors. 
4 Sergeants, assistant instructors, 
(To be, if practicable, graduates of 
the Infantry School. To be excused 
from all other regimental duty in or- 
der that they may devote their un- 
divided attention to the regimental 
school. ) 


commandant and 


Student Personnel 
From each company as follows: 
Pvts, 1st cl. 


or puts. 

ee Sete 2 
Service Co. . 1 2 2 
How. Co. .. 1 2 2 
Lettered Co. 2 3 4 

To be organized for training pur- 
poses into two platoons of two sections 
each. To remain quartered and ra- 
tioned with their respective organiza- 
tions, but to be relieved from guard 
duty, drill, and fatigue therewith, until 
completion of the course of instruction. 


III, Selection of Students: 

To be made by their respective com- 
pany commanders. Men holding war- 
rants as noncommissioned officers, not 
previously graduated from the regi- 
mental school, to attend, in turn, to 
assist in arriving. at a conception of a 
proper noncommissioned officer stand- 
ard and to provide means of eliminat- 
ing those who prove inapt or incapable 
of reaching the standard. Privates first 
class and privates detailed as students 
to be selected according to the degree 
in which they possess, in the order 
named, the following qualifications : 


Sogts. 


Corps. 
2 
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a. Natural ability to handle and con- 
trol men. 

b. Keenness and alertness. 

c. Stability of character. 

d. General intelligence. 

e. Education. 

No student to be detailed who has 
had less than one year’s service, or who 
will have less than six months to serve 
at the conclusion of the course, unless, 
in the latter case, there is reason to 
believe that he will reenlist. 


IV. Scope of Training for All Students 

(4 months’ course) : 

In the Rifle Platoon: Military Cour- 
tesy; Drill and Command; Physical 
Training; Rifle, Pistol, and Auto-Rifle ; 
Bayonet Fighting; Grenades; Map 
Reading; Use of Sand Table; Scout- 
ing and Patrolling; Musketry; Field 
Fortifications; Chemical Warfare; 
Marching and Camping; Care of Arms 
and Equipment; Leadership and Con- 
trol; Tactics. 

In the Machine-Gun, Howitzer, and 
Communications Platoon: Organiza- 
tion; Mechanics ; Function ; Technique ; 
Tactics. 

In the Service of Supply: Organiza- 
tion; Transportation; Stable Manage- 
ment; Care of Animals and Equipment. 

In the Intelligence Section: Organi- 
zation; Matériel; Function; Technique. 

In Administration: Military Law; 
Army Regulations; Military Records 
and Correspondence. 


V. Methods of Training: 
Separate training area, lecture and 
study hall; store room, and extra 


equipment to be provided for 


regi- 
mental school. 


Instruction to consist 
in general, of Explanation and Demop. 
stration by instructor personnel, {o)- 
lowed by Practice and Qualification py 
students. 


VI. Schedules: 
To be worked out to fit local condi- 
tions, avoiding conflict or interference 


the regiment. Each day, Wednesday 
and Saturday afternoons, Sundays ont 
holidays excepted, to be divided int 
seven-hour instruction period. Sched- 
ule to be so arranged that instruction 
may be continued indoors during in- 
clement weather. 


VII. Tests and Records: 

Progress tests, theoretical and prac- 
tical, to be made frequently, in order 
to determine fitness of students. Rec- 
ords of progress to be basis of elemina- 
tion of inapt students and of grading: 
and recommendations for promotion of 
successful graduates. 


VIII. Certificate on Graduation: 


Each student, upon graduation, to he 
furnished a certificate indicating his 
degree of proficiency, and bearing the 


recommendation of the commandant 
based thereon, for promotion or re- 
tention in present grade. After gradua- 
tion of first class these certificates t 
guide regimental commander in filling 
vacancies for noncommissioned officers 
within the regiment. Vacancies to be 
filled only with graduates of the regi- 
mental school. 


D 





The National Guard’ 
By Major General George C. Rickards, Chief of the Militia Bureau 


War Department may discuss mat- 

ters not within the scope of estab- 
lished laws and regulations when such 
discussion has for its purpose the ad- 
vancement and efficiency of the service 
t large, without being classed as a bol- 
chevik or one not loyally adhering to 
such laws, regulations and policies as 
may at the time be established. I trust 
shat what I might say will be taken in 
4 broad sense, with a full faith in my 
sincere desire to advance the efficiency 
of the land military forces of the coun- 
try, whether they be Regular Army, 
National Guard, or Organized Reserves, 
and with the assurance that, if I seem- 
ingly advocate the interest of the Na- 
tional Guard beyond that of other com- 
ponents, it is because I am convinced 
that such action is of still greater in- 
terest in its relation to the whole as 
applied to our military establishment, 
the Army of the United States. 

We have heard many interpretations 
of the law, of what the Army of the 
United States means, of what it is 
composed, and its relation to each of 
the three components which go to make 
the organization of the Army of the 
United States complete in a time of 
emergency calling for the concentration 
of a large military force. 

I do not wish to tire any with a 
rehashing of those subjects which 
many, if not all, are familiar with, but 
in order to make myself clear it is 
necessary that I make reference to some 


[ IS presumed that an officer of the 


of these at least. First, I believe the 
most serious confusion is that enter- 
tained by many as to the relations of 
the Officers’ Reserve Corps to the other 
components of the military establish- 
ment, in that the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps and the Organized Reserves are 
confused and are considered synony- 
mous. Now the facts are that the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps bears the same 
relation to the Regular Army, the Na- 
tional Guard, and the Organized Re- 
serve, differing only in such relation to 
the numerical strength of each com- 
ponent and its necessity for additional 
officers. 

Let us consider these three branches 
and fix them definitely in our minds 
just where they belong and what are 
the separate functions that each has 
in the general plan. 

The Regular Army must be recog- 
nized as the parent organization, and 
by reason of its constitutional status, 
its training, organization and profes- 
sional attainments, we are bound to ac- 
cept its judgment as the guide. The 
directing power is the War Department 
General Staff, upon which falls the 
problem of meeting all war measures 
both in time of peace and war. 

The National Guard is the organized, 
armed, equipped and, to a greater or 
less degree, trained force to which is 
given a federal status by compliance 
with the law, and whose officers and 
enlisted men have subscribed to a fed- 
eral oath obligating themselves to fed- 
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eral service upon the call of the 
President. 

The Organized Reserves to be under- 
stood must be considered under two 
heads : 

a. In time of peace this force is 
composed of those citizens who have 
had previous military service or who, 
by military training, have become a 
military asset and have been assigned 
to certain specified units within their 
own territory, and who upon their call 
for service will know definitely where 
to report and to whom to report. They 
form the nucleus for the training of 
the great body of our drafted citizens. 
It is expected, but by no means assured, 
that in due time this component will 
be organized so as to make it possible 
to assemble many units for training and 
thus further enhance its value to the 
country. This development will, of 
course, require appropriations on the 
part of Congress. 

b. In time of emergency the Organ- 
ized Reserve, which was but a nucleus 
in time of peace, will be “concentrated 
and organized for the reception of the 
great body of our drafted citizens and 
will be required to equip, organize and 
train them in units, and the whole body 
of the Organized Reserves will be de- 
pended upon for replacements in the 
divisions already at the front, namely, 
those of the Regular Army and of the 
National Guard, and such of the Or- 
ganized Reserve troops as may have 
been perfected at the time of the call. 
If the Organized Reserves develop more 
rapidly than replacements are required, 
it will be possible for divisions of the 
Organized Reserves to reach the firing 
line. 

It is believed the interests of the 
National Guard require a thorough 


understanding of the mission of the 
Organized Reserves under our ; 
military policy. 

The Officers’ Reserve Corps is a pool 
from which may be drawn officers {for 
all those components of the Army of 
the United States. In time of peace 
a few will find their way into the 
Regular Army, more into the National 
Guard, but the greater percentage int 
the Organized Reserve. 

We have in the United States 18- 
882,060 military physically fit citizen: 


resent 


139,941 enlisted men are now in th 
Regular Army, 141,607 officers 
men in the National Guard, and 64485 
in the Officers’ Reserve Corps. A part 
of the population goes into each of 
the branches of the military organiza- 
tion, some to the Regular Army, some 
to the National Guard, and others to 
the Organized Reserve Corps, and to a 
limited degree they are each inter- 
changing during time of peace; how- 
ever, each has its own peculiar functior 
Now what happens upon a declara- 
tion of war and the physical force of 
the country is required? 
President issues his proclamation and, 
if the occasion necessitates a greater 
force than is comprised in the Regular 
Army, a part or all of the National 
Guard is called to the colors. If the 
magnitude of the emergency warrants, 
the call will include the Organized Re- 
serves, and such as are organized and 
ready for service will be transferred 
to the Army of the United States. 
For the sake of simplicity we will take 
the latter proposition, upon which we 
find the Army of the United States 
becoming an active force by the ab- 
sorption of the three components, the 
Regular Army, the National Guard and 


First, the 
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the Organized Reserves. Now such 
an operation takes up all of the Regu- 
lar Army and the National Guard, but 
not of the Officers’ Reserve Corps or 
the Organized Reserves, for these may 
and, in fact, must continue as a reserve 
to the Army of the United States if 
the emergency continues long enough to 
require replacement for troops actually 

the theater of war. Under such 
conditions we would find officers who 
were originally Regular Army, National 
Guard or Reserve officers who may 
have become unfitted by reason of the 
service for front-line duty in the Offi- 
and Organized 
Reserves training both officers and men 
for service, and Reserve officers taking 
their places on the front. 


the 


cers’ Reserve Corps 


llustrate, let us suppose that war 
s about to be declared and it is neces- 
iry to increase our units to full war 


10 1 


trength. This will require many times 
the number of officers at the time com- 
ioned either in the Regular Army 
r the National Guard, and so we must 
ok to this reserve of officers to meet 
the deficiency; this does not end its 
activity or importance, but, quite on 
the contrary, is the signal for an in- 
crease of its energies, and from the 
citizens’ training camps, the colleges 
and military schools must begin at once 
the replacement of its losses in order 
to meet the demands made upon it for 
theer material as war may progress, 
as in time of war it will be the only 
practical source from which to supply 
any material number of officers to the 
\rmy of the United States when cas- 
ualties make replacements necessary. 
We must all be gratified to note the 
stride made in the direction of peace 
by the conference of world powers just 
closed at Washington. There is no 


doubt as to the sincerity of our people 
in their desire for measures 
would put an end to all war, and in 
this we believe all nations join. As 
to the best methods to gain this end 
we differ materially in our views. Let 
us not forget that it does not require 
great battleships and vast guns with 
which to wage war, or that pacts and 
covenants will not, and have not, pre- 
vented them, and that when nations 
believe the provocation 
ends they will go to war with the 
weapons they have at hand, trusting 
to modern efficiency to furnish the 
necessary armament as war progresses, 
just as we did in 1917; there must be 
a deeper sense than financial economy 
to prevent war, and if the element of 
humanity has no part in shaping our 


which 


justifies the 


ambitions and controlling our actions, 
I fear that our best efforts will have 
been expended in vain. 

I believe there is no class more inter- 
ested in this great question than that 
which is made up of those who have 
witnessed the war, 
have seen its destruction of life and 
limb, the devastation of property and 
the waste of billions of money; yet it 
must be apparent that those who now 
acclaim the loudest for disarmament— 
and by this I mean the extremist whom 
we generally term the “pacifist”—are 
those who have never experienced the 
actual seriousness of war and only 
know in an obscure way of its inhuman 
side. The man who has seen, has 
tasted of its horror, endured its suffer- 
ing and witnessed its devastation and 
desolations, wants no more of it, and 
is the rational advocate of a plan to 
regulate, so far as it is humanly pos- 
sible to do so, the modes and devices 
of war; but with all his experience and 


horrors of who 
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desire for peace he would no more 
think of abolishing all armament and 
making the nation defenseless than he 
would advocate the abolishment of the 
city fire department, fashioning the fire 
hose into auto tires, and the nozzles 
into fire pokers, well knowing that even 
fireproof houses sometimes burn down. 

It is not the intention of our nation 
to go to any such measure nor to ask 
such action on the part of any other 
nation, neither do the results of the 
Peace Conference warrant enacting 
any measure that would justify the na- 
tion in reducing its defensive armament, 
either Navy or Army, to a degree that 
a change in international policy or con- 
ditions would make it impossible for 
us to rebuild it to a proper strength 
without a great loss of time and the 
unnecessary expenditure of millions in 
money, made necessary by resultant 
haste. So while we, as a nation, are 
for peace, and to attain and maintain 
such condition with all the world will 
go to any reasonable length, resorting to 
armed force only as a last resource 
when all other means have failed, duty 
still demands that we properly provide 
for the security of our institutions 
against foes, both foreign and internal, 
by at least the minimum of munitions 
and men for defense; and, confidently, 
I believe that state has already been 
reached. Like the French at Verdun, 
we who are interested in the future of 
this nation must enter the fray against 
foolish pacifist ideas with one battle 
cry: “They must not pass” below a 
minimum for our national safety and 
stability. 

How best to organize the land forces 
to meet the requirements and condi- 
tions of the age, what armaments it 
should have and how our national as- 


es 


sets shall be distributed in the mos 
economical and practical way are the 
great problems now confronting the 
War Department, a task that is no way 
advanced or enlightened by the co pera- 
tion of the mass of our population, {o, 
not until the general public have learned 
the true meaning of war, the 
physical and mental sufferings of pjy. 
ouac, the march and the battlefield: no 
until they have witnessed the power 
high explosives, the destruction wrought 
by rapid-firing guns and the multitudes 
of other engines of war brought intc 
being for the destruction of life, { 
the business of war is to kill, may we 
hope for a rational solution and its ac- 
ceptance on the part of our citizens 
When these are fully understood and 
appreciated by the mass of our people 
then, and not until then, may we hon 
that, instead of the popular cry for 
disarmament, there will be one for an 
armament so strong as to preclude the 
possibility of war. 

I am convinced that the people of al! 
nations are not serious as to the real 
conditions of war; that many proclaim 
against its preparation in the belie 
that it is a popular theme and in ar- 
cord with the fashion of the day. It 
has ever been so and, as history has 
repeated itself many times in the past 
we may reasonably look for it to d 
sO again. 

I have been much interested in study- 
ing the impressions and listening t 
the expressions of those who have wit- 
nessed the simulation of battle as dem- 
onstrated at that wonderful training 
center, Fort Benning, the expression 
of horror produced by the effect of a 
bursting 75-mm. shell, the burst of fire 
from a group of machine guns or the 
explosion of a 37-mm. shell, the super 
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natural impression left by the tanks, 
helplessness against air machines and 


chemical appliances, and yet this is 
only, as the boy says of his fire cracker, 
“a sizzler,” when compared with the 
true battle conditions in which this 
came scene is enacted but augmented 
many times with high explosive shells, 
the letting go of mines, the dropping 
of bombs from aircraft with high ex- 
plosives, gas and fire, and the pathetic 
scene of the dead and dying, covering 
a front of many miles instead of so 
many hundred yards. 
I saw a blood red moon in Europe's 
skies, 
The earth turned crimson when her 
heroes died, 
And as brave men fell victims of the 
war, 
Mothers, wives and sweethearts cried 
“What for?” 
And, sad as it is to admit, the answer 
is, we were not prepared for war. I 
am as firm as ever in my belief that, 
had the United States been reckoned as 
a war power, there would have been 
no war. 

It is through no fault of our citizens 
that they are not more familiar with 
warfare methods, military organiza- 
tion and maneuvers, for they have been 
hedged about with a certain degree of 
secrecy and, to the majority, with mys- 
tery. The small, almost insignificant 
Regular Army of pre-war times was 
of necessity divided into small units 
and these widely distributed to remote, 
almost isolated posts, never seen and 
seldom heard of, so that our people had 
almost forgotten we had an army. The 
present attitude of our Congress, in its 
laudable measures for economy, unfor- 
tunately seems to relegate our Regular 
Army to its position before the war, 
and under this condition the develop- 
ment of our National Guard becomes 


more imperative to the Regular Army 
as well as to our citizen soldiery. 

The National Guard has in truth 
been the great civilian factor in keep- 
ing alive such military spirit as we have 
retained among our citizens. This may 
sound like “self-praise,” for it is the 
organization with which many of us 
have been so long identified and to 
which many have given a more ardent 
zeal than is appreciated by the great 
majority of our citizens. Notwith- 
standing our great desire for peace, 
I believe it is still our duty and the 
duty of the Government to keep 
alive this spirit, and to bring our citi- 
zenship to a full realization of war and 
its destructive force. No better oppor- 
tunity offers for this purpose than 
through the units of the National 
Guard, scattered as they are through- 
out the United States; they are the 
source through which we may hope to 
train, to a degree at least, our young 
men in the art of war, and, with the 
cooperation of the Regular Army, give 
demonstrations simulating the use of 
arms in war, thus giving to our people 
something of war’s realities so far as 
the equipment with which such units 
are armed may do so. 

Those states having complete units 
of divisions, brigades, or even only 
regiments, may carry on a very suc- 
cessful plan of education in this line 
each year and, with the cooperation of 
the War Department and the Regular 
Army, bring about a new thought to 
those who have heretofore given it no 
consideration, satisfied in the belief that 
they have no part in the military estab- 
lishment of the country when in fact 
every ablebodied citizen between the 
ages of 18 and 45 years is a part of it 
and, as such, it is his duty to know 
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something of its requirements as well 
as the Government’s duty to make it 
possible for him to gain this knowledge. 

After the demonstration the impor- 
tant duty is to disseminate, by means 
of the public press, the fact that the 
engines of destruction shown at these 
demonstrations are now in the hands 
of other nations and these United 
States must not be defenseless or at the 
mercy of any nation which keeps up 
with the development of the military 
profession. The National Guard of- 
fers an opportunity for the young citi- 
zen to fit himself to resist such attacks 
upon his country, and he need not 
leave his ordinary vocation or mode 
of life to acquire such military knowl- 
edge. 

I am deeply impressed with the im- 
portance of the National Guard and 
its relation to our National Establish- 
ment, and the deeper I study this phase 
of our governmental organization the 
more importance I find in it. So I 
come to you, gentlemen, today, urging 
that you put your best efforts and 
greatest energies into the work; that 
you, being qualified, are in a position 
to fulfill one of the highest duties of 
citizenship; and in this connection I 
would remind you that your activities 
are not limited to teaching the military 
art alone to those enlisted, but by your 
precepts and teaching you may elevate 
the character and lives of many young 
men of your respective communities, 
thereby adding to our defensive 
strength and to society and the country 
a greater value to its citizenship. 

I cannot, however, fail to note the 
tendency to increase the expense of the 
National Guard and feel it incumbent 
upon me to caution you that we have 
reached the maximum cost. We should 


—. 
now begin to search out methods py 
which this cost may be reduced to 
minimum, which will assure an ef. 
cient and economical organization. 
In the hearing held before the House 
Committee just recently, it became ex. 
ceedingly evident that economy wa; 
the watchword of Congress at present 
and will so continue for several year; 
So far as the appropriations made in 
the Budget are concerned, the amoun 
of money available for the National 
Guard for the fiscal year 1923 appears 
to be inadequate, one of the items being 


that covering field training, which 


permits an appropriation oi $8,000,000 
It was brought to the attention of th 
committee that this amount must be 
increased by at least a million dollars 
in order that the Militia Bureau could 
comply with the provisions of federal 
If, however, the appropriation 


law. 
is not made, it will be necessary t 
reduce the number of days of field 
training. The Militia Bureau would 
be very loath to take that action. The 
particular item is appropriation f 
field training for the National Guard, 
$8,000,000 ; this should read $9,000,000 
The attitude of Congress is such that 
I cannot too strongly impress upon all 
adjutants general to be most economical 
in all expenditures connected with the 
National Guard. The cost per year is 
one of the strongest factors in favor 
of the maintenance of the Nationa 
Guard, and the Guard can il! afford t 
lose this advantage. 

In my address to the Adjutant Gen- 
erals’ Association upon the occasion o! 
their meeting of December 21, | gave 
as my opinion, at that time, that with 
the enactment into law of the propose! 
amendments further legislation would 
not be necessary for some time to come 
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Events change quickly, and I am now 
of the belief that there are other sec- 
tions of the law which should be 
changed or amended in the interest, 
not of the National Guard solely but 
of the service. These the Militia Bu- 
rea’ will submit to the War Depart- 
ment in the hope that they may receive 
the favorable action of Congress. 

It may become necessary to remodel 
in some respects our original ideas of 
organization for the National Guard, 
and to substitute for some of the ex- 
cessively expensive units those which 
may be built up and maintained at less 
cost to both the Federal and state gov- 
ernments, without materially affecting 
the basic plan; and while I have made 
a study of such changes and have my 
own idea as to what should be done, 
I am not at this time at liberty to dis- 
uss it. Suffice it to say I am confident 
that the question will be given due 
consideration in the best interest of the 
service. 

The Militia Bureau thas been for 
some time engaged in the preparation 
of a register of National Guard offi- 
cers, and I am pleased to say that the 
War Department has recently ac- 
quiesced in its publication and insists 
that it be more extensive than we 
originally contemplated. We hope to 
have the manuscript in the hands of the 
printer in the near future. It will be 
similar to that of the Regular Army 
and should have a decided effect on 
the National Guard and on spreading 
a knowledge of National Guard officers 
throughout the United States. It 
should be borne in mind that the first 
register may be subject to considerable 
criticism and many changes, and when 
the bureau starts to prepare its second 
annual register there may be some de- 


sirable changes. It is requested that 
Adjutants General give careful atten- 
tion to any suggestions that they may 
receive concerning the preparation of 
the second annual register. 

In this connection, attention is 
brought to the suggestion recently re- 
ceived in the Militia Bureau that it 
would be a very desirable thing, so far 
as morale is concerned, for the National 
Guard to wear a lapel button while in 
civilian clothes. The Militia Bureau 
does not deem it within its province to 
do anything further than to call the 
attention of the convention to this sug- 
gestion, which may have considerable 
merit. 

For some time past the Militia Bu- 
reau has been giving considerable at- 
tention to the issuance of a commission 
in the Army of the United States to 
officers of the National Guard in lieu 
of the issuance of a letter of notifica- 
tion that they have qualified as Na- 
tional Guard officers. This is receiving, 
it is believed, favorable consideration 
from the War Department and, it is 
hoped, may be effected without any 
material change in present law. 

Attention is invited to the fact that 
the appropriations for the present year 
provided only for a strength of 122,000 
National Guard, whereas at this time 
we have 142,000, and still going strong. 
The appropriations were two and a 
half millions less than the preceding 
year. It is, therefore, exceedingly 
doubtful whether any funds will be 
available for the holding of camps of 
instruction for officers and specially 
selected enlisted men before July 1, 
which is considered so necessary. It 
is believed the Finance Department will 
be able to make a definite statement by 
the Ist of May at the latest, and it 
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will be communicated to the states. 
Funds found available will be utilized, 
and those states who desire these camps 
should submit their estimates. 

The subject of federal recognition 
of National Guard officers has different 
interpretations in the various states. 
In the Militia Bureau the records are 
based upon this federal recognition, as 
extended by the Militia Bureau. It is 
observed that in some states promo- 
tions to higher grades are made and 
the vacancies filled without proper 
notification being sent to the Militia 
Bureau. The result is a confusion in 
our records. It is therefore requested 
that promotions be not considered as 
actually made until notification is re- 
ceived by the state from the Militia 
Bureau. This will prevent confusion 
in our records, which has been the oc- 
casion of a great deal of correspondence 
concerning appointments as announced 
in state orders. 

The organization of the National 
Guard has progressed substantially and 
satisfactorily during the past year. 
January, 1921, found a _ federalized 
force of 78,274; January 1, 1922, of 
138,862; which was increased, during 
the month of January, 2,745. During 
the past month 32 units comprising 
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Of No Use 


“Can I be of any assistance?” asked 
the sympathetic motorist of a man who 
was looking unutterable thoughts at a 


disabled car. 


“How is your vocabulary?” 
“I’m a minister, sir.” 
“Drive on.”—Birmingham Age- 


Herald. 





1,820 men have been recognized, bring. 
ing the strength of the National Guard 
as of this date to 143,427. At the 
present rate of increase we might prop- 
erly look for a strength of 160,000 by 
the close of the present fiscal year, June 
30. This is a remarkable achievement 
when it is considered these are prac- 
tically new organizations which re- 
quired building from the ground up, 
and the Militia Bureau commends and 
extends its congratulations to those 
whose energies and self-sacrificing |a- 
bors made it possible of attainment. 

It is indicative of the American spirit 
and deserving of the strongest and 
most generous support the country may 
give it. The Militia Bureau wishes to 
have it thoroughly understood that it 
is anxious to cooperate to the fullest 
extent in assisting states and organi- 
zations in any way that will have for 
its ends the advancement of efficiency 
of the National Guard. All have their 
troubles, and -the bureau is not with- 
out its share. But, we are perfectly 
willing to share yours with you if you 
will make them known, and you may 
be assured that they will be given due 
consideration and attention wherever 
possible. 
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Notes from the Chief of Infantry 


Standards of Proficiency for Offi- 
cers—A study of the standards of pro- 
ficiency for officers from a physical 
standpoint is in progress. It is ac- 


cepted that the physical tests and ex- 
ercises heretofore prescribed have not 
been entirely satisfactory and do not 
produce the desired results. Hence it 
is desired to evolve a system of scien- 


tific measurement which, at stated 
periods, will accurately register an off- 
cer’s physical fitness. 

The minimum requirement of phys- 
ical fitness of an infantry officer should 
be such as to enable him to command 
efficiently a unit commensurate with his 
rank for 48 hours, without rest and 
under combat conditions. The system 
of measurement should be such that 
an officer can at any time determine 
for himself whether or not he has the 
necessary physical efficiency to meet 
this requirement. The officer who thus 
finds himself below standard may then 
take measures to correct his defects. 
If, when officially tested, he falls below 
a required score, remedial action would 
be taken in the nature of compulsory 
exercise, 

Polo for Infantry Officers —Several 
infantry regiments developed polo 
teams last year, and it is hoped that 
a larger number of regiments will de- 
velop teams during the coming season. 
It is claimed that knowledge of good 
polo is a military asset in that it de- 
velops initiative, quick thinking, “head- 
work” and “team-work” as much as 
any other athletic game. It also de- 
velops horsemanship and superior 
horsemastership. It will thus be seen 
that polo is excellent training for in- 


fantry officers and that there are many 
professional as well as personal benefits 
to be derived from the game. 

The question of obtaining good polo 
ponies, however, is a serious one for 
the average infantry officer. This ques- 
tion could be partly solved by more 
careful study of the subject by infan- 
trymen who belong to regiments in 
which polo is encouraged. 

The specifications of an officer's 
mount are prescribed in Sections IV 
and V, G. O. No. 29, W. D., 1920. 
It will be noted that these specifica- 
tions require an officer’s first mount to 
be not under 15 hands in height and 
not under 900 pounds in weight. It 
will also be noted that, after a second 
mount reaches the age of four years, 
it must meet the specifications of a first 
mount. In this connection there is no 
limit as to the height of polo horses, as 
we find that horses of practically all 
sizes up to 16 hands are now being 
played. 

There is insufficient space to enu- 
merate here the essential points of a 
good polo horse, but it is safe to say 
that an ideal horse for polo may also 
be an ideal horse for an officer’s mount. 

It is suggested that all infantry offi- 
cers who are interested in polo keep 
this combination in mind when pur- 
chasing polo horses, and that they urge 
their brother officers who do not play 
the game to do the same. 

Method of Distinguishing Front from 
Rear Targets——During the recent rec- 
ord firing of an infantry regiment, 
there was some confusion at the firing 
point among scorers and the men firing, 
in determining whether the front or 
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rear target was up, resulting in fre- 
quent use of the telephone, loss of time 
and errors in scoring. 

Major Montesinos, who was in com- 
mand of the battalion firing, had all 
front targets marked with a black tri- 
angle in the upper right-hand corner. 
The sides of the triangles were 10 
inches for the “A” target and 15 inches 
for the “B” target. 

It was found that this method of 
marking did not interfere with the 
aiming, indicated to both firer and 
scorer whether or not the proper target 
was up, and corrected the other incon- 
veniences. 

This system of distinguishing front 
from rear targets was referred to the 
Infantry Board at Fort Benning, whose 
recommendations indicate favorable 
action. 

Assignment of Colonels and Lieuten- 
ant Colonels—A study was recently 
made which contains a list of proposed 
assignments of infantry colonels and 
lieutenant colonels to regiments during 
the coming summer. The list was pre- 
pared with a view to maintaining high 
standards in the personnel of regi- 
mental commanders and their seconds 
in command. 

Due consideration was given to other 
important activities in which senior of- 
ficers of infantry are employed, and also 
to the length of service with regiments, 
of officers now on duty with them, as 
well as their qualifications for such 
duty. The question of transportation 
funds involved in any changes had to 
be considered. Special effort was made 
to give to each regiment a colonel and 
lieutenant colonel who would work as 
a “team.” 

The list as it now stands will prob- 
ably have many changes, as a result of 


unexpected occurrences or considera- 
tions of economy. 

Infantry Pistol Team.—Do you know 
how to shoot a pistol? Did you ever 
really try to shoot one? Do you ever 
practice any exercises which will help 
you to become a better shot? 

These things should be considered 
by every infantryman interested in pis- 
tol shooting. You have a chance to 
become a member of the Infantry Pis- 
tol Team, which it is hoped the infan- 
try will be authorized to organize for 
the competitions this year. 

In past years our Infantry Pistol 
Team has been composed of men wh 
were primarily selected for their abil- 
ity in shooting the rifle and who shot 
the pistol as a secondary consideratio: 
In order to have the infantry repre- 
sented in the important pistol compe- 
titions that were held at the National 
Match Meet, this was practical; 
necessary. 

In spite of this method of selection, 
our pistol team won the National Rifle 
Association Match and only lost the 
National Pistol Team Match to the 
Marine Corps by a margin of 31 points 

Since a larger proportion of infan- 
trymen are armed with the pistol than 
formerly, greater opportunity is offered 
to organize a successful Infantry Pis- 
tol Team. 

While the latter match should prop- 
erly be won for the Army by the cav- 
alry, our infantry ambition to win will 
undoubtedly cause keener competition 
and develop the National Pistol Team 
Match into a place which its importance 
warrants. 

Officers’ Ratings—The annual revi- 
sion of ratings of infantry officers for 
1921 shows some interesting results 
Of the total number of ratings changed 
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in this revision, 56.8 per cent were 
raised and 43.2 per cent lowered. This 
favorable condition is more pronounced 
in the higher grades than in the lower. 
Of the 1,184 field officers of infantry, 
the ratings of 5.7 per cent were raised, 
1.4 per cent were lowered, and the re- 
mainder were unchanged. The ratings 
:ndicate not only a more full realization 
of their responsibilities by officers mak- 
ing efficiency reports but also increased 
care and conscientiousness in the per- 
formance of duty by infantry officers. 

Training Regulations.—The prepara- 
tion of Training Regulations is proceed- 
ing normally at Fort Benning and at 
the Tank School, Camp Meade. One 
pamphlet, “The Display of Equipment, 
Foot Troops,” recently completed, has 
been submitted to the War Department 
for publication. A number of others 
are nearing completion and the re- 
mainder are well started. When fin- 
ished they will comprise a complete 
series of infantry training texts to and 
including the brigade. They will be 
profusely illustrated. 


x, @& F. C. 


“We have 1,600 boys in training this 
year. Our Department of Military 
Science and Tactics is considered the 
same as any other department in 
the organization of the college, and it 
has now reached the highest stage of 
efficiency that it has ever been in. The 
work has been so harmonized that the 
boys are enthusiastic over the course.” 

This was the statement in a recent 
letter by Pres. W. M. Jardine, of the 
Kansas State Agricultural College. 

“The work takes a boy green and 
raw, some physically unfit, and turns 
him out well poised, wholesomely disci- 
plined, thoroughly patriotic, and physi- 


cally well developed. It also teaches 
him self-control. We regard this train- 
ing as valuable as any we are offering 
at this time for future life, particularly 
in @ democratic country.” 

With these significant words, this 
gentleman shows the value of military 
instruction from the point of view of 
General Education. In this connection, 
your attention is invited to the address 
of Pres. Henry Suzzallo, of the Univer- 
sity of Washington, which was repro- 
duced in the February issue of the In- 
FANTRY JOURNAL. 

Gains in Advanced Course, R. O. 
T. C.—Material gains are being made 
in the Advanced Course enrollments 
for infantry units, according to a re- 
port received from a corps area R. O. 
T. C. officer. 

The total enrollment in the Advanced 
Course for infantry units in this corps 
area was 209 for the school year 1920- 
1921 and 436 for the school year 1921- 
1922. The total enrollment for the 
coming school year, 1922-1923, is esti- 
mated at 896 in the above-mentioned 
report. 

Other informal reports indicate that 
the infantry units in several other corps 
areas will also make gains in Advanced 
Course enrollments for the school year 
1922-1923. 

The increased enrollment is due to 
the tireless and efficient manner in 
which R. O. T. C. affairs are being 
conducted in the different corps areas 
and at the separate educational insti- 
tutions maintaining infantry units. The 
infantry units are at present well pro- 
vided with personnel to attractively 
present the infantry to the college men 
of the country and to efficiently conduct 
the present prescribed course of in- 
struction in all these units. 
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The increase for the present year 
over the past, and the prospective in- 
crease for the coming school year, indi- 
cate the growth and excellent condition 
of the infantry arm in the Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps. 


O. R. C. AND ORGANIZED RESERVES 


While Congress is planning further 
reduction in the Regular Army com- 
ponent of the Army of the United 
States the pessimistic observer should 
find encouragement in the steady 
growth of the Officers’ Reserve Corps 
and the progress made in the assign- 
ment of reserve officers to units of the 
Organized Reserves. 

In the infantry section of the Offi- 
cers’ Reserve Corps there were on 
March 8, 1922, a total of 19,143 in 
grades from second lieutenant to colo- 
nel, inclusive. This figure represents 
a steady gain in strength over and above 
losses due to death and all other causes. 
Of the 19,143 infantry reserve officers 
on March 8, 1922, there had been as- 
signed to units of the Organized Re- 
serves a total of 5,360 infantry officers, 
or 28 per cent. 

The units of the Organized Reserves 
are being organized on the war-strength 
basis as to commissioned personnel, and 
for the time being the enlisted person- 
nel is being recruited so as to provide 
a cadre of N. C. O.’s and specialists 
sufficient to absorb the complete en- 
listed complement whenever further 
expansion becomes desirable. 

Of the 27 infantry divisions of the 
Organized Reserves all are under way 
and making progress toward the 100 
per cent war-strength assignment of the 
above-mentioned personnel. At war 
strength an infantry division calls for 





about 446 infantry officers in infantry 
units. On March 8, 1922, data received 
in this office showed that assignment o{ 
commissioned officers had reached ap 
average of 44% per cent for the 27 
infantry divisions. Thirteen division; 
had passed the 50 per cent mark, and 
one, the 77th, allocated to New York 
City, had reached 100 per cent and had 
in addition attached 204 officers. 

Another sign of the times is found 
in the increasing number of Reserve 
Officers’ associations, sometimes desig- 
nated as “Officers’ Messes,” that are 
being organized. As established asso- 
ciations of this kind develop and 
others are added, they will become the 
local centers of interest in things mili- 
tary. They may easily become the re- 
positories of traditions of inestimable 
worth. 

One of these associations contem- 
plates attractive features in its assem- 
bly rooms, such as facilities for small- 
arms, sub-caliber, and smoke-bomb 
practice, war games and map problems 

We cannot too highly commend the 
purpose of which such associations are 
organized. In order that our new mili- 
tary policy may become a living insti- 
tution it is necessary for the National 
Guard and Reserve officers of the 
Army to take an active part in mould- 
ing public opinion. It is our belief 
that associations which include in their 
membership non-military citizens, as 
well as those who have direct affilia- 
tion with the military establishment, 
offer a medium of great value for this 
purpose. 


REGIMENTS IN PANAMA 


Unofficial news of the 14th Infantry, 
serving in the Panama Canal Depart- 
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ment, indicates fine discipline, high 
morale, and good training there. Its 
sick report is abnormally low. 

Unofficial reports are to the effect 
that the 14th Infantry has qualified 93 
per cent of the regiment in rifle marks- 
manship. Such a record must repre- 
sent hard work and careful attention 
to the detailed directions given in “Rifle 
Marksmanship.” The 14th has set a 
mark for the other infantry regiments 
this year. 

The 42d Infantry gave the 14th In- 
fantry a hard rush by increasing the 
number of its qualified men 33 per cent 
over the preceding year and making 
for the year 1922 about 87 per cent as 
a regimental percentage. 

Last year the War Department pam- 
phlet, “Rifle Marksmanship,” did not 
reach the regiment until practice had 
actually started. Therefore a thorough 
preliminary instruction, according to 
the principles and procedure explained 
in that pamphlet, could not be carried 
out. It is stated that the pamphlet 
this year was used as a guide and was 
followed “literally, thoroughly and en- 
thusiastically.” 

The results obtained are specially 
satisfactory because there was a great 
shortage of company officers for duty 
during the firing season and the fatigue 
and guard details required were unusu- 
ally heavy, averaging three complete 
companies daily. The only company 
that fell below the prescribed 80 per 
cent was the service company, which, 
in addition to unusual calls for fatigue, 
was handicapped by all of its non- 
commissioned officers being on special 
duty. 

A brigade commander having seen 
one regiment obtain an average of 86.6 
per cent says: “I am convinced of the 


absolute truth of the following state- 
ments: That the minimum standard 
established by paragraph 8 of that pam- 
phlet, that is, 80 per cent of men firing 
to be qualified as marksmen or better, 
is reasonable and attainable even under 
very adverse conditions.” 

The brigade commander, in congrat- 
ulating the regiment on results ob- 
tained, says: “When compared with the 
records made last season, this year’s 
scores show conclusively the results of 
hard work, devotion to duty, and intel- 
ligently directed efforts on the part of 
your whole command.” He further 
took occasion to particularly commend 
the officers who had succeeded in quali- 
fying over 90 per cent of the men in 
their companies. He also gave personal 
congratulations to the two officers and 
two enlisted men who made the high- 
est individual scores in the regiment in 
rifle marksmanship and pistol marks- 
manship. 

We have no news as to the records 
of the other infantry regiment in 
Panama, so here’s to the winning regi- 
ment, whichever it may be. May it be 
the regiment that averages highest in 
all the qualities that go to make up the 
perfect infantry regiment! 


GENERAL TOPICS 


Dermax.—lIn an effort to secure an 
additional supply of Dermax for wet- 
ting stencils in mimeograph work, the 
Tank School was advised that this arti- 
cle is no longer issued by the Quarter- 
master Corps. It has been determined 
that the following formula for a stencil 
fluid is much cheaper than Dermax, and 
it has given satisfactory results in actual 
practice, since it causes less gumming 
of the type. 

It is suggested that this formula be 
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followed, as the fluid can be manufac- 
tured locally: 


MEET Svesccewsce¥eesd ob oee 1 gallon 
| reer ete 1 ounce 
Ivory, or other pure soap ..... 1 ounce 


Tables of Basic Allowances.—The 
revision of Circular No. 80, W. D., 
1920 (Tables of Basic Allowances 
IV-A), which has been under study 
for some time, was completed and ap- 
proved by the General Staff. Since 
December, 1921, it has been in the 
hands of the printer, its publication 
being delayed on account of routine 
work. Completion and distribution are 
expected in the near future, when it 





D 


In the Life of the Nation 


The interpretation of the military 
program of the future can be trusted 
to well-trained, thinking college men 
led by officers in sympathy with the 
life of state institutions which represent 
in the educational program the various 
interests of the people. Military train- 
ing, as now organized under the Re- 
serve Officers’ Training Corps by the 
War Department in state institutions, 
adds also to the interest of the civilian 
student and citizen and develops a bet- 
ter understanding of the nation’s mili- 
tary program, and thus the judgment of 
the average citizen under such oppor- 
tunities is better balanced, more accu- 
rate, and hence less radical.—President 
Morgan, University of Tennessee. 





ee 


will appear as Circular No. 276, W. D. 
1921. 

“Chemical Warfare” Mailing List — 
Reserve officers, former officers who 
served during the World War as regi- 
mental or battalion gas officers, and 
officers now in service, may be inter- 
ested in receiving copies of Chemical 
Warfare, which is the publication of 
the Chemical Warfare Service. Appli- 
cations to be placed on the mailing list 
should be addressed to the Chief, Chem- 
ical Warfare Service, Washington, 
D. C., or to the Commanding officer 
Edgewood Arsenal, Edgewood, Mary- 
land. 

















Varied Ground 


instalment Buying of Securities 


The danger in instalment, or partial 
oayment, bond or stock buying is that 
a great number of houses of bad or 
doubtful reputation are specializing in 
the sale of securities in this way. It 
affords a convenient cloak under which 
they can operate as bucket shops. For- 
tunately a few of the leading investment 
houses have begun to sell bonds and 
mortgages in this way, and the small 
investor can now buy sound investment 
securities on the instalment plan with 
safety. The “bucket shops” usually 
offer stocks or highly speculative bonds, 
and the partial-payment investor who 
is looking for safe bonds or mortgages 
is not likely to run much risk if he 
sticks to his purpose and avoids such 
houses. One of the best plans for him 
to follow is to go to his local bank 
through which he bought his Liberty 
Bonds and see if it will not handle ad- 
ditional purchases of good bonds for 
him in this same way. The progressive 
country banker will do this, and, of 
course, he will only do it in the case of 
sound investments, for he loans bank 
funds against them. This is a safe- 
guard for the investor. 

oS: 
There’s something wrong with a motor 


that knocks continually. The same may be 
said of a man. 


* * * 

National Guard Recruiting 

Recruiting: This word, to the average 
National Guard officer, conjures up un- 
pleasant thoughts of past and future 
struggles in the handling of his com- 
pany, and the subject is, as a rule, soon 
dismissed with the thought that the 


effort may be postponed for a while, 
at least, without disastrous results and 
with the hope that a few recruits will 
drift in before the time of reckoning 
rolls around. This attitude on the part 
of most officers is the real root of a 
great deal of our trouble. We shortly 
will have a real need for recruits, and 
we should honestly face the issue right 
now and try to find an answer, and it 
is with this in mind that these words 
are written. 

A National Guard company may be 
likened to any small business concern, 
and the officers and noncommissioned 
officers are jointly partners, managers 
and salesmen. The goods are in stock, 
and all is ready for the opening and 
the rush of customers. Now, would 
any such business house merely sit back 
and wait for the buyers to come in? 
No; a business run that way will surely 
soon call in the receivers. In every way 
possible business is solicited to come 
in, even in a retail establishment, by 
advertising, by developing a sales force 
trained to present the merits of its 
goods and by fostering good will in 
purchasers who will, in turn, bring in 
new customers. 

Now apply this to a National Guard 
company ; we are right now advertising 
by our work before the chambers of 
commerce and the various civic clubs 
that have adopted companies. This 
does not reach the actual personnel who 
will enlist, but it is good general propa- 
ganda and will, as time goes on, have 
a greater effect, but several of the com- 
panies are losing part of the benefit 
of this work by allowing the interest of 
these clubs to die out. When anything 
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special is going on, such as our dances, 
smokers or basket-ball games, an invi- 
tation should be sent to these clubs to 
have a delegation at the armory. To 
go to your sponsoring club only when 
you need money is a big mistake and 
you soon wear out your welcome, but 
to go to that club with an invitation to 
some real entertainment means some- 
thing tangible to that club for money 
already expended. 

Consider the second part of this par- 
allel—the sales force. Your company 
sales force is the enlisted men, the 
greatest potential recruit-getter of your 
organization. Train him right by keep- 
ing constantly before him, in short 
talks just before the company is dis- 
missed, these points; that he is in fact 
a member of a real athletic club at no 
expense to himself but at an actual 
financial gain ; that all branches of ath- 
letics are open to him and to his friends ; 
that social evenings and dances are for 
his girl friends and that they are not 
only welcome but will be treated with 
respect; that the summer camp is a 
vacation with pay and all expenses paid ; 
that through the regiment he is making 
friends who will be valuable to him all 
his life and, finally, that he is a mem- 
ber of an organization of which the 
whole country is proud and that, by 
training himself to be ready if needed, 
he is playing a real man’s part. When 
the recruit comes in don’t just swear 
him in, turn him over to the supply 
sergeant, and then forget him; but cul- 
tivate him just as if he were a new 
customer; call him by name the next 
drill night; give him a little talk about 
his new obligation as a citizen soldier 
and impress upon him that he must be 
on the job on drill nights. See that he 


gets acquainted a little; find out thx 
trend of his athletic interests and play 
it up. Make him feel that he is a yal- 
uable addition to your company even 
if he is a rooky and a little green, and 
particularly ask him to bring his pal 
out next week. A recruit is always 
enthusiastic, so take advantage of this 
fact. 

The recruits now coming in are prac- 
tically all young men, and they all have 
their aspirations and ambitions cloaked 
by a mask of indifference. The suc- 
cessful officer or noncommissioned offi- 
cer is the one who searches out these 
hidden soft spots in their nature and 
fans it into the flame of loyalty and 
love of the service. 

Another important thing is to see 
that each one of the large gallery of 
spectators who have recently been hang- 
ing around the rail on drill nights is 
given a personal invitation by an officer 
or noncom to enlist. Many of these 
young fellows, not knowing anyone. 
hesitate to break the ice, but if properl; 
talked to can be easily recruited. 

The third parallel, that of good will, 
includes the athletic and social features 
already mentioned, but there are tw 
other things worth considering—inter- 
course in business wherever possible 
between officers and men of the organi- 
zation, and a constant endeavor on the 
part of both officers and men, who have 
it in their power, to secure jobs and 
better work for others in the regiment 
who are less fortunate. 

It is believed that if these suggestions 
are constantly borne in mind and 
worked out, recruiting would soon be- 
come a problem that would solve it- 
self and the regiment would enter an 
era of steady, permanent growth. 
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“How do you know that Perkins didn’t 
g0,to college id he knew Babe Ruth when 
she was a chorus girl.”"—Fort Mason Mark- 
ing Pot. "6s 
Fire Drills in the Home 

The destruction of life and property 
by fire would be greatly reduced if 
millions of families would follow the 
example of one fire-prevention engineer 
who believed in practicing what he 
preached. In carrying out his plan, he 
established regular fire drills in his 
home. When he sounds a bell, his 
young son reports to him, his wife 
takes her station at the telephone ready 
to send in an alarm, and the maid 
starts for the nearest fire-alarm box. 
Following these first steps, each mem- 
ber of the household has his precise 
duty in connection with a chemical fire 
extinguisher, a pail of sand, and a 
ladder. Such precautionary measures 
in the home will not appear far-fetched 
to those who know with what speed 
fires in homes get under way.—W orld’s 
W ork. 

*- * *£ 


Ludendorff says that in the next war Ger- 
many will profit by the mistakes she made 
in the last one. If that’s the case, she will 
stay out of it—Marion Star. 

** * 


Work of Twenty-sixth Division 
The Editor: 

The article by Capt. J. S. Switzer, 
Jr, on the Champagne-Marne De- 
fensive contained in the February issue 
is very interesting and well told, but 
[ find in it a misstatement of fact 
which should be corrected. He says 
on page 187: “The 42d Division, like 
the 26th, was in a second-line defense 
zone of an army,” and throughout the 
article his reference to the participa- 


tion of the 26th Division is extremely 
vague, 


In order that justice may be done 
I call your attention to the activity of 
the 26th Division during the Cham- 
pagne-Marne defensive. The relief of 
the infantry units, begun on the night 
of July 4, was completed on the night 
of July 6-7. The command of the 
brigade subsectors passed on the morn- 
ing of July 7. On the night of the 
14th-15th of July, under cover of a 
heavy barrage, German infantry at ap- 
parently great strength attacked Vaux, 
held by the 101st Infantry. The at- 
tack was by the favorite German method 
of infiltration and swept by one of our 
advance posts. Just before reaching 
the draw over which the railroad passes, 
northeast of Vaux, the enemy was met 
with a terrific machine-gun fire which 
checked his advance. Rifles, machine 
guns, trench mortars and 37-mm. guns 
along the entire brigade front which 
could reach the enemy’s line opened up 
a terrific fire against the flank. While 
this fire was maintained a counter- 
attack was made on the enemy line, 
and the barrage was put down which 
cut off his line of retreat. When the 
counter-attack reached the enemy many 
of them attempted to run back to their 
lines, and they suffered very heavily 
from our machine-gun and artillery 
fire. 
taken. 

On the night of the 15th-16th of 
July there was considerable hostile 
machine-gun activity on the front of 
the 101st Infantry, and at about 12 
o'clock large groups of German infan- 
try again appeared on the right and left 
of this position. Intense rifle and ma- 
chine-gun fire was opened by them, but 
the quick response of the artillery of 
the 5lst F. A. Brigade forced them 
to withdraw. The artillery fire which 


At least thirty prisoners were 
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drove the enemy back advanced in leaps 
over the hostile outposts onto the 
enemy’s line of resistance. This fire 
was maintained until about midnight 
and ended with a very heavy burst 
against the principal line of resistance 
in which all calibers were used. The 
enemy’s artillery also showed marked 
increasing activity at this time, using 
large amounts of mustard gas. The 
fire was general and widespread, ex- 
tending over the back areas, with inter- 
mittent bombardment of the Marne 
bridges. 

I also call your attention to the article 
by Lieut. Col. Hermann von Giehrl, 
German Army, in which he states on 
page 147, in considering the situation 
prior to the attack “At Suippes, in 
Champagne—i.e., at the deciding point 
—we find the 42d American Division, 
and further on the Marne and again 
at deciding points the 26th and 3d 
American Divisions on each side of 
Chateau Thierry, behind which the 28th 
Division was echeloned in reserve. 
Thus the defense against the German 
attacks depended chiefly on the conduct 
of the American troops.” 

I realize the difficulty of getting a 
complete story with which Captain 
Switzer is faced, but I think that the 
misunderstanding which his article 
would convey as to the participation 
of the 26th Division ought to be 
corrected. 

Jupson HANNIGAN, 
Captain, Infantry, U. S. A. 


The Fisherman: “I suppose this rain will 
do a lot of good, Pat.” 

Pat: “Ye may well say that, sorr. An 
hour of it now will do more good in five 
minutes than a month of it would do in a 
week at any other time.” 


Dictionary of the A. E. F. 


Army—Institution where everything 
you do is wrong. 

Bois—Place where soldiers hide duriy 
the day. 

Blighty—A soldier’s only hope. 

Blimp—Name of a floating sausage. 

Coffeterie—Something to trade for eggs 
and cognac. 

Com-bien—How much. 

Chow—Army mess. 

Casual—Sick or disabled soldier. 

Casual-Kitchen—Place where he has to 
work. 

Canteen—Place to hide in during re- 
treat. 

Cootie—A soldier’s closest friend. 

Cootieizer—A cootie’s worst enemy 

Camion—Limousine for Chinese  sol- 
diers to ride on. 

Chemin de fer—A French railroad. 

Chevaux—A horse. 

Cushy—A job in the S. O. S. 

Corn-Willie—Army name for corned 
beef. 

Discharge—What you get for winning 
the war. 

Doughnuts—A back home magazine 
dream. 

Doughboys—The fellows that won the 
war. 

Dubonnet—Out of stock during the 
war. 

Duds—Things that save soldiers’ lives 

Du-Lait—Cow’s milk. 

Du pain—Bread. 

Enlist—Never again. 

Entrain—Getting into a cattle car. 

Embark—Getting on a cattle boat. 

Embarkation—The act of embarking. 

Finger-off—A near blighty. 

Four o’clock—Time to stop the war 
and have tea. 

Finish—French answer to Cognac. 

Gare—Place to erect sign boards and 
posters. 

Gob—A sea-going man-o’-war. 

Hard-bread—Box of crackers made out 
of cement. 

Hobbies—Name of army shoes. 

lodine—Army paint. 

Iron-rations—Four ounces of tea and 
a bag of pebbles. 


. 
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Infirmary—Army drug store without 
drugs. 
Jumping-off Place—Where you kissed 
yourself good-bye. 
Jam—Legal tender for vin rouge. 
Kitchen-police—Where you got enough 
to eat. 
| yster bag—Disinfectant carriers. 
Leave Area—A dream. 
Limber—Machine-gun carts, 
sleep in. 
Lights Out—Jerry over head. 
!ine—Something you felt but couldn’t 


good to 


see. 
‘orrie—British name for a truck. 
Me apr ap on a railroad. 
-As the name implies. 

Mone A handful of cigar coupons. 

\ hi_—Time to pack up and move 
S\ mnewieitil 

lofs—Hen fruit. 

)ui-Ous—Yes! Yes! 

Oo La La—Ask her yourself. 

Old Sergeant-Major—British game of 
chawnce. 

P. C—Place of conspiracy. 

Pont—A bridge. 

Poulet-—A chicken—(good to eat). 

Pelmanism—Mental chow. 

Postage Stamp—Funny red doodad in- 
digenous to upper right hand corner 
of civilian mail; tastes like goldfish 
when licked. 

Ouestion—Who won the war? 

R. T. O—¥Fellow who stamps your 
girl’s picture instead of your pass. 

Rue—A streak of mud. 

Rations—What you are supposed to 
get to eat. 

Rolling Pin—A domestic dud. 

S. O. S—The fellows who ate candy. 

Straffing—A desire to travel. 

Shelter-half—Spelled wrong 
half shelter. 

Sidewalk—Elevated strip of pavement 
parallel to street; installed for per- 
sons with inexplicable antipathy for 
mud. 

Sheets—White cloths put between blan- 
kets to make the cooties think they 
are in a snowfield and freeze to death. 

Shimmy—Dance carrying all the sen- 
sations of riding on a French road 
in a motor truck. 


means 


Sugar—A substance taking the place of 
the K. P.’s thumb. 

Trotter—A railroad track. 

Toot Sweet—Right away. 

Trench—A gutter up the line. 

V ery-light—Cartridges shot from hand 
cannons. 

Vin blanc—A memory. 

Vin rouge—Another memory. 

Wack—A female British war worker 
—good to look at. 

War—See Sherman, Gen. 
or any doughboy. 

Wren—The same as Wack—good for 
the eyes. 

White Mule—Elixir of life. 

Who Won the War—Foolish question 
often asked of soldiers. 

Be . » ‘re “h 
language hard to learn. 

“Y”—A place to play checkers in. 

Zig Zag—Too much white mule. 

ZZZZZZZ2Z Krupp—Duck fast. 

Zip-Zip-Zip-Zip—Put that light out. 

- 


William T., 


What is a patriot? It is one who truly 
loves his country, and for that love gives his 
services directed to the public welfare. 

To be a patriot one must be loyal; in be 
ing loyal one is a patriot. Your country 
must have your respect, and the more you 
study your country and its greatness the 
greater will be your respect for this mighty 
nation of ours. ¢ 

Make ‘a study for yourself of your 
country, your fellow-countryman, its laws 
and its government; be interested in the 
directing of this country to which you, as a 
soldier, have sworn allegiance. 

* * * 
An Acknowledgment 

Last month we published an inter- 
esting article on The Intelligence Serv- 
ice by Lieut. Gen. Sir G. M. W. Mc- 
donough, K. C. B., K. C. M. G 
the British Army. We omitted to state 
that the article was obtained by the 
Assistant Chief of Staff, G-2, War De- 
partment, who obtained the kind per- 
mission of the author to publish. We 
beg leave to expr(ss our sincere re- 
grets over the omission and to assure 
both the author and G-2 our appre- 


ciation of the service rendered. 
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Heroism of Corporal Tompkins 
HEADQUARTERS 29TH INFANTRY 
CAMP BENNING, GEORGIA 

January 25, 1922. 
GENERAL ORDERS 
No. 2 

1. The following letters of commen- 
dation from the Chief of Infantry and 
the Commanding Officer 29th Infantry 
are published for the information of 
the Command : 


War DEPARTMENT 

OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF INFANTRY 

Wasuincton, January 18, 1922. 
From: The Chief of Infantry. 

To: Corp. Tom Tompkins, 29th Inf. 
(Through Channels. ) 
Subject: Commendation. 

1. Your courageous conduct upon 
the occasion of a fire at Camp Ben- 
ning, Georgia, on October 24, 1921, 
has been brought to my attention. I 
have also been advised of the restric- 
tions in the present law, which prevent 
the granting of a material reward for 
your action upon this occasion. 








2. Although I deeply regret the jn- 
ability to award you a decoration, | 
am pleased to commend you as a mem- 
ber of the infantry. Your action was 
a symbol of true devotion to duty, and 
your utter disregard of your personal 
safety, while preventing a serious ex- 
plosion and probable great loss of life 
and property, was indicative of the 
highest courage. Even though you do 
not receive a decoration you are re- 
warded in knowing that yours was a 
duty well done, and that the remem- 
brance of your action would remain for 
all time in the minds of those for whom 
you risked your life. 

(Sgd.) C. S. Farnswortu, 
Major General, U. S. Army. 


HEADQUARTERS 29TH INFANTRY 
OFFICE OF REGIMENTAL COMMANDER 


Camp BENNING, Ga., Jan. 22, 1922. 


Subject: Commendation. 

To: Corp. Tom Tompkins, R-612830, 
Howitzer Company, 29th Inf 
(Through C. O., How. Co., 29th 

Inf.) 

1. On October 24, 1921, while a 
member of a detail from your company 
loading 3-inch mortar shells, near the 
camp ammunition dump, a fire was dis- 
covered in a tent containing about 
2,000 live hand grenades, several boxes 
of detonators and a quantity of T. N. 
T., endangering explosives of different 
kinds in the entire ammunition dump 

2. It was reported that, after every 
possible effort had been made to extin- 
guish this fire and without success, you 
voluntarily rushed into the burning 
tent, searched around in the dense 
smoke, and personally removed six 
burning boxes of grenades to a point 
where other members of the detail were 
able to extinguish the burning boxes 

3. The circumstances connected with 
the prompt and meritorious action taken 
by you on this occasion was investigated 
by a board of officers appointed by 
these headquarters, and that board 
found that the timely and brave action 
taken by Corporal Tompkins was ex- 
ceeding meritorious and beyond the 
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bounds of duty, and undoubtedly this 
prompt action by him prevented the 
loss of life and the damage and de- 
struction of a large amount of gov- 
ernment property. 

4. In the hope that higher authority 
would be able to award recognition for 
your conduct commensurate with the 
services rendered by you on this occa- 
sion the proceedings of the board was 
forwarded by your regimental com- 
mander. 

5. In the opinion of the Commanding 
General, Camp Benning, Ga., the mer- 
itorious act of Corporal Tompkins was 
beyond the call of duty and by his utter 
disregard for his own life doubtless 
saved the lives of others and a large 
amount of government property. 

6. The Adjutant General of the 
\rmy states that under the present in- 
terpretation of the law, there is no 
way, in time of peace, by which the 
War Department can suitably recog- 
nize such meritorious acts as that of 
Corporal Tompkins. 

7. The Chief of Infantry deeply re- 
grets that the terms of the law prevent 
the recognition of the meritorious act 
performed by Corporal Tompkins and 
adds that “his devotion to duty and 
his utter disregard of his personal 
safety in an effort to save the lives of 
others is worthy of the highest com- 
mendation. The Chief of Infantry is 
pleased to have under his direction a 
soldier of such high courage. and 
character.” 

8. The regimental commander deeply 
regrets that under the present law no 
more substantial form of recognition 
can be given you than this letter of 
appreciation and commendation. 

In furnishing you with this letter 
the regimental commander concurs in 
the commendations already expressed 
by the Commanding General, Camp 
Benning, Ga., and the Chief of In- 
lantry, and personally commends you 
‘or your prompt action on this occa- 
sion in which you were more mindful 
of the dangers to your comrades and 
the damage that might result to govern- 
ment property than you were to your 


own safety and possibly your own life. 

By consciously or unconsciously ex- 
hibiting this quality you have stamped 
yourself as possessing great physical 
and moral courage and shown that you 
possess soldierly qualities of which 
you, the 29th Infantry and the Service 
may justly be proud. 

G. S. GoopaLe, 
Colonel, 29th Infantry, 
Commanding. 


2. This order will be read to all 
troops of this command at their first 
formation after its receipt. 

By order of Colonel Goodale : 
H. P. Hosss, 
Executive Officer. 
* > * 

No man is a great leader unless he has 
the faculty of making all those around him 
work towards his aim as a single whole- 
hearted unit. Organization is, after all, only 
a long word for the art of making others 
understand what we want, training them 
how to do it, and making them wish to do 
it in our way. You cannot attain these 
objects unless you win their respect and ad- 
miration. These and their affection are not 
won unless you are tender to all faults that 
are not those of heart and spirit. Great 
organizers owe their success to the recogni- 
tion of these simple truths. 

i 


Providing for the N. C. O.’s 


The new Pay Bill now before Con- 
gress provides for a material increase 
in the pay of our higher grade non- 
commissioned officers. And this is as 
it should be. 

The rates of pay incorporated in the 
bill are as follows: 


Pay 

Grade per month 
First, Master Sergeant 
Second, Ist Sergeant and 

Technical Sergeant 84 
Third, Staff Sergeant 72 
Fourth, Sergeant 54 
Fifth, Corporal 42 
Sixth, Private Ist Class 30 
Seventh, Private 21 


The above is the base pay of the 


grades indicated. In addition to this 
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base pay an addition thereto of 5 per 
cent is made for each four years’ serv- 
ice not to exceed 25 per cent. 

In addition to this pay noncommis- 
sioned officers receive the allowances 
now provided for by law and on and 
after July 1, 1922, an enlistment al- 
lowance equal to $50 multiplied by the 
number of years served in the enlist- 
ment period from which he has been 
discharged is to be paid to every sol- 
dier of the first three grades who re- 
ceives an honorable discharge and re- 
enlists within three months from date 
of discharge. This enlistment allow- 
ance in the case of the other grades 
is reduced to $25 for each year of 
service in the enlistment period. 

The base pay of the Private Ist Class 
and Private is cut to $30 and $21, re- 
spectively. However, all men now in the 
service of the grades of Private Ist 
Class and Private will continue to draw 
their present pay until the end of their 
enlistment. 

This new pay schedule is one of the 
greatest steps in advance that the Army 
has ever enjoyed. It will enable our 
noncommissioned officers to live in the 
way they should. It insures the man 
who has decided to make soldiering 
his life work a competence that is com- 
mensurate with his responsibility and 
the service he renders to the nation. It 
insures the service a corps of high- 
grade noncommissioned officers 
places a premium on the job. 

For years the Infantry Association 
has been contending and working to 
this end that now seems to be in sight 
and, without appearing to boast, we 
count this among the accomplishments 
of the Association. 


and 


Discipline is the outcome of a sense of 
duty, and is exemplified in the faithful per- 





formance of that duty and in implicit 
obedience. The faithful performance 0; 
duty is the joint product of patriotism and 
self-respect—Swiss Military Regulations. 

The word discipline applies to a condition 
where there exists that spirit of devotion 
to duty, the soul of the soldier, which more 
than numerical superiority is the gauge of 
success.—Japanese Regulations. 

os > > 


Only Truth Wanted 


There is no positive statement of fact 
in either the “Champagne-Marne De- 
fensive” or the “Aisne-Marne Offen- 
sive’ which is not supported by official 
documents records. Where an 
opinion is expressed it is a different 
matter. 


and 


The opinion may have been 
based on the best information available 
at the time of writing or upon more or 
less vague reports. In such cases it 
would be highly inadvisable to express 
it as a fact. 

If anyone possesses authentic rec- 
ords, maps, or other data which will 
conclusively prove statements in either 
of these articles to be wrong, 
tially wrong, or can thereby further 
increase the knowledge of these two 
important actions, the writer will wel- 
come information to that effect, in order 
that the proper authorities of the War 
Department can secure them. 

Many records were lost in France, 
en route from France to the United 
States, after arrival in the 
States, and through other ways, which 
has made difficult 
obtain all the facts pertaining to combat 
operations. 


or par- 


United 


it most indeed 

Again, practically all units 
in their first engagement with enemy 
troops failed to keep accurate and com- 
plete records of the engagement. This 
is to be expected when an organization 
experiences its initial combat. The ex- 
citement and tension attendant upon 
battle conditions is the cause. As a unit 


gains in experience, its records, etc., 
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show a corresponding increase in vol- 
ume and accuracy. 

This is not an attack upon Capt. H. 
D. Woolley, 2d Infantry, formerly of 
the 166th Infantry, 42d Division. It 
may be said, however, that the records 
of the 42d Division, available when 
the articles were written, were most 
few. I mean authentic reports, maps, 
etc. Part of Captain Woolley’s ques- 
tions were answered in the same num- 
ber of the INFANTRY JOURNAL. 
time ago I wrote an account of the so- 
called “elastic defense.”” General Gou- 
raud’s use of it on July 18 was—well, 
let’s say, opportune! 

There is no desire to slight any unit— 
only the truth is wanted. 

J. S. Switzer, Jr., 
Captain, Infantry. 


So .m-9 


Some 


Two farmers met after church as usual 
and had this conversation : 

“Sold your pig?” 

‘Yes.” 

“What'd ye get 

“Thirteen dollars.” 

“What'd it cost ye to raise it?” 

“Paid $3 for the shoat, $5 for the lumber 
in pen and house and $5 more for the 
Teed. 

“Didn’t make much, did ye?” 

“No, but I had the use of the pig all 
summer.”—Honolulu Star-Bulletin. 


>” 


* > * 
Appreciation 


A the recent convention of the Na- 
tional Guard Association at New Or- 
leans, La., the following resolution was 
among those passed: 


Resolution No. 1: “Be it resolved 
by the members of the National Guard 
Association in convention assembled, 
that we do hereby express our hearty 
appreciation and thanks to the Army 
and Navy Journal and the INFANTRY 


JourNAL for the valuable support and 
construction aid rendered the National 
Guard during the past year.” 


The following are taken from our 
correspondence in the recent past: 


Please reserve for me one set of 
Steele’s “American Campaigns,” which 
you are republishing. This, and other 
similar work that you are doing, con- 
vinces me of the value of the Associa- 
tion to the infantry officers. 

A. J. McFarLanp, 
Captain, 29th Infantry, 
Fort Benning, Ga. 


The JOURNAL is getting better all the 
time. I used to read it from a sense 
of duty; now I read it for pleasure as 
well as profit. 

C. D. Roserts, 
Colonel, 34th Infantry, 
Madison Barracks, N. Y. 


Recently the Book Department sup- 
plied the 54th Infantry with a $500 
library. The adjutant of the regiment, 
in acknowledging receipt of the final 
invoice, states : 


The commanding officer, Col. Henry 
E. Eames, desires that I express his 
appreciation and that of the officers of 
the regiment for the service rendered 
by the Association in this matter. 

Georce D. ConpreN, 
Captain, 54th Infantry, 
Adjutant. 
> . > 

“Gim’me a quart of oil”—that phrase has 
cost the auto drivers of the U. S. millions of 
dollars. Always specify the particular oil 
recommended by the maker of your car. He 
is interested in seeing his product turn out 
well. He knows the best kind. 

A tire thief is not so much interested in 
old tires. A few miles run for new 
gives them a lot of protection. 


ones 


Spread newspapers under your car over- 
night. Tell-tale spots show you where the 
leakages are the next morning. 








Editorial 


Bolshevism and the American 
Repatriates 

The experiences of the last detach- 
ments of deportees to Russia ought to 
be sufficient to deter others from com- 
mitting acts that may subject them- 
selves to the same fate. 

Following the footsteps of Berkman 
and Goldman, seventy-five deported 
Russians from this country arrived in 
their own country. Within a month 
twenty of these were executed or 
placed in prison for expressing their 
disapproval of the soviet system as it 
works out in practice. 

While here they were loud in their 
praise of the bolsheviki system. They 
urged its adoption by this country. 
They were particularly obnoxious in 
these demands and were finally de- 
ported. 

The soviets have no patience with 
criticism. They brook no interference 
with the plans on which they are run- 
ning their government. Their methods 
are direct and to the point. He who 
runs afoul of them is dealt with with- 
out partiality, favor or affection, be he 
a native or a repatriated patriot. 

Later another party arrived in the 
homeland and got their first taste of 
sovietism as she is. At the boundary 
all their money was taken from them 
and they were issued ration cards which 
entitles them to food, if they can get it. 
They protested, but the fate of the 
earlier arrivals having reached them 
through the “grapevine” they subsided. 
It was simply a matter of having to 
do so. 

All the reports that come back from 
Russia are to the same general effect 
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that the repatriates are miserable. 
They want to come back. They find 
that bolshevism, which looks so fine at 
a distance, is in reality a monster when 
it comes to a matter of close contact. 


® 

The Alaskan Pioneer’s Troubles 

With some thirty-eight different 
bureaus of the Government adminis- 
tering his affairs, the Alaskan pioneer 
is beset with troubles of his own. And 
these troubles account in a great meas- 
ure for the present exodus from that 
great land of opportunity. 

Desiring to lease an island for fox- 
farming purposes, and being uncertain 
whether he should apply to the 
General Land Office, the Forestry 
Service or the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry for the privilege, the Alaskan 
is disconcerted to learn that he must go, 
not to any of these, but to the Bureau of 
Fisheries! Needing to drive piling for 
a fish-trap, and assuming naturally that 
he must get his permit from the Bureau 
of Fisheries, he applies there, only to 
discover that the proper authority is the 
Department of War. Having filed on 
a homestead and addressed to that 
effect the General Land Office, he is 
dismayed by being informed that if he 
can persuade the Geological Survey 
that it doesn’t want his “160” for coal 
or oil, the Bureau of Forestry that it 
hasn’t preempted the land for timber, 
or the Bureau of Fisheries that it isn’t 
entitled to a lien by virtue of a trout 
stream running through it, he may 
eventually be granted title to his claim, 
provided that tract has not been set 
aside for allotment to an Indian. Being 
in sore need of a wagon road to his 
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place, and having applied for it to 
the Bureau of Public Roads, he is dis- 
couraged to find that the Department 
of Agriculture can do nothing for 
him, since such a project would in- 
fringe upon the prerogatives of the 
Secretary of War, even if it did not 
give offense to the Secretary of the 
Interior. When, in consideration of 
the feelings of all three, he offers to 
put up his own money for the job, he 
is chagrined to learn that this cannot 
be done, since a department has no 
authority for receiving gifts! 


® 


Veterans’ Bureau on the Job 


Here are some of the things the 
Veterans’ Bureau is doing: 

1. Paying out $1,000,000 cash every 
day, including Sunday, directly into 
the hands of the ex-service man or his 
dependents. 

2. Providing, without cost, hospital 
care and treatment to 30,000 veterans. 
This care includes board and lodging 
and represents an expenditure by the 
Government of $60,000,000 per annum. 

3. Giving vocational training, with- 
out cost, to 100,000 disabled ex-service 
men at an expenditure for tuition and 
supervision of $30,000,000 per annum. 

4. Mailing out 650,000 checks every 
month, representing $42,000,000. 

5. Conducting an insurance business 
for over 600,000 ex-service men, with- 
out any cost of administration to them, 
at premium rates below that of private 
companies for like policies. Insurance 
in force, $3,500,000,000. 

6. Conducting over 50,000 medical 
examinations every month. 

7. Giving outside treatment in cases 
where hospitalization is not required 
to 20,000 ex-service men every month. 


8. Receiving 1,000 new claims every 
day, in addition to the 1,200,000 on 
file; employing 4,000 ex-service men 
and women in carrying out the work. 

9. Requiring for 1922 expenditures 
in behalf of the disabled ex-service 
men—$510,000,000—more than the 
entire expenditure of the whole United 
States in any year prior to 1897. 

10. The United States of America 
is already doing more for its disabled 
veterans than any country in the 
world, despite the fact that their losses 
were far heavier than ours. 

In view of these figures, statements 
that the Government is not taking care 
of its disabled men will not hold water. 
In addition, the bureau has allowed 
305,000 compensation claims; $300,- 
141,000 has been paid out in compen- 
sation benefits, and 148,000 insurance 
claims have been allowed with a com- 
muted value of the claims totaling 
$1,310,000,000. Would this 
that nothing has been done? 

On January 1, 1921, there were in 
all government institutions but 2,541 
beds for the care and treatment of 
mental and nervous cases. On Jan- 
uary 5, 1922, there was a total of 5,158 
available beds in government institu- 
tions for the care of this type of 
patients. Has not some progress been 
made during the last year? 


® 


indicate 


Military Reward and Punishment 


Punishments cannot be adminis- 
tered in accordance with any set 
standard. Every offense contains the 
elements of the personal equation of 
the offender, the attending circum- 
stances, the motive and always the 
effect on the discipline of the group 
Your decision must be the voice of 
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calm, impartial justice. A troop 
leader is ever a judge, guarding the 
tone of his group as a good judge 
guards the tone of his civil com- 
munity. 

The authority in you to reward and 
punish the acts of individual men is a 
great power for good or for evil—not 
clone to the individual, but through 
your treatment of his case to the 
whole group. It is in your power 
to ruin a man’s career, if you will, as 
it is to take a weakling and, by proper 
treatment, make a man and soldier of 
him. A sense of this should give the 
leader pause when he is about to emit 
some hasty judgment formed in pas- 
sion—the very passion often the result 
of an inner consciousness of his own 
failure or weakness. Cultivate, then, 
patience and justice, a knowledge of 
human nature and of “cause and 
effect.” It is of the greatest value too 
to be able to see from the soldier’s 
viewpoint as well as from your own. 
Could that always be done it would 
be the controlling factor in most 
correct decisions. 


® 
Labor—Capital. Get Together! 


By stealing the wealth of the world 
and using it to bind labor through 
false promises, the Russian propa- 
gandists hope to obtain the autocratic 
power of their desires. Labor and 
capital must get together to fight this 
thing, for neither can survive without 
going through a period of earthly 
hell, even as has Russia, unless integ- 
rity of purpose conquers and destroys 
the will to confiscate. The union of cap- 
ital and labor in a fight for honesty and 
fairness in production, transportation 
and commerce would so quickly break 


the power of those who cry for civil 
war while pretending to oppose all 
war that the world would leap for- 
ward generations instead of being pre- 
cipitated backward for centuries. 


® 
Demotion of N. C. O.’s 


The War Department is keenly alive 
to the situation that confronts the 
Army with respect to the noncommis- 
sioned officers rendered surplus by the 
reduction of the Army last year and the 
impending further reduction that 
looming large on the horizon. 

The time for adjustment of the mat 
ter has been extended to the end of the 
fiscal year, June 30, 1922, by which 
time it is contemplated that any legis 
lation affecting the Army will have 
been completed and we will know just 
where we stand in the matter. 

Hundreds of staff sergeants are 
needed today for duty with the Na- 
tional Guard and Organized Reserves 
and, if they are provided for, it will 
take care of many who would other- 
wise have to be demoted below that 
grade. 

Plans to meet the situation are be- 
ing prepared, and noncommissioned 
officers may be assured that no stone 
will be left unturned to provide fo: 
them. 


® 


A Leader of Men 

A good leader is as one with his 
men, he speaks their language, he 
shares their blessings and their hard- 
ships, he is jealous of their name, he 
defends their sensibilities and their 
rights in the larger organization—in 
fact he is the recognized guardian of 
their welfare, physical and mental, as 
individuals and as a group. He be- 
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comes their hero and is affectionately 
nick-named. Making camp after a 
hard march, he will not accept an 
invitation to lunch while his men go 
hungry awaiting a delayed wagon; he 
would not take shelter while his men 
lay out in a storm. He would be the 
first to question the fairness of the 
action of an outsider that seemed to 
work injustice to his group, or to one 
of them. If supplies are short, he goes 
and learns why, and remedies it if 


possible. He sends an ailing man to 
the doctor and follows up the case 
with interest, as would a football cap- 
tain follow up the treatment of a 
member of his team during the season. 
In short, he does everything at all 
times to make them feel that he is 
looking out for their interests, not his 


own selfish comfort. It is incidentally 


true that when hardships come he will 
be more than repaid by their devo- 
tion to him and care for his comfort. 














Reserve Officers’ Department 


Identification Card 


May I offer the suggestion that it would 
be very appropriate for the United States 
Infantry Association to issue an Identifica- 
tion Card to its members?—W. McD. 

Answer—This proposition has been under 
consideration several times recently, but in 
view of the fact that the Adjutant General 
of the Army contemplates the issue of Iden- 
tification Cards to reserve officers, the mat- 
ter has not been favorably considered. 


The Identification Cards are now ready and 
have been forwarded to corps area command- 
ers for distribution. A facsimile copy js 
reproduced here. The instructions covering 
the preparation of the card are at bottom 
of page. 

This card will serve to identify officers 
at the army sales stores, at training camps, 
etc. Under the circumstances the issue of an 
identification card by the Infantry Associa- 
tion would simply be a duplication of an 
official card. 


1. One blank form, together with a hinged card, will be furnished to each Reserve Officer, who, if 
he desires an Identification Card, will (¢) fill out on a typewriter the spaces above the certificate on the 
left half of the form and paste the form on the card, first cutting off these instructions; (6) procure two 
copies of a photograph of himself (full face) 24% x 2% inches in size, and paste one copy in the space 
provided; (c) sign the card and return it together with the duplicate photograph to the corps area commander 

2. The corps area adjutant, upon receipt of the signed card from the Reserve Officer, will (c) stamp 
both photograph and signature, in one operation, with an official seal or stamp; (6) visé the card on the 
first date line of the vertificate; (c) return the completed card to the Reserve Officer. 


IDENTIFICATION CARD 
OFFICERS’ RESERVE CORPS 
ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES 


(Grade.) (Organization, Branch.) (Serial number.) 


RRA ionic bey cancsresidinee golinebesscesecssssnteen 


Tee ECC OOO USOOCCOCOCOOCOC COSC OOO OOOO Cee eee ee eee eee ete 


I certify that the above-named officer is enrolled 
in the Officers’ Reserve Corps for the calendar 
year indicated. 





SPACE FOR 
PHOTOGRAPH 

















TD ei sekba bdeRthec bcc castnbensbecdeedéceseneecseasscee 

(Signature of Corps Area Adjutant.) 
Teg tbh ccadbcccecéetcecocidsdeeéaddecgecechbttsuscsénsic 

(Signature of Corps Area Adjutant.) 
TD nce chasis duawdts coqpnndnentedblba citics docusneedncss 

sg antey allah ce nt einap ah cagsn. gant CRASS RSs OO 

(Signature of Reserve Officer.) 

BED 6 bbb ccceaccatacdcccepoiisseseandccescndoqucesbtnseces 

(Signature of Corps Area Adjutant.) IMPORTANT 

This card will be forwarded for vise on the first 

TOE sukks cqsagt tthe cqndicninsctenentemee of each January to the corps area 

(Signature of Corps Area Adjutant.) having administrative jurisdiction. 
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Exemption from Examination 


What are the exemptions from examina- 
tion for promotion noted in paragraph 158 
of S. R. No. 439—C. J. McG. 

Answer: These exemptions have not been 
definitely stated so far as we know. You 
will note that the paragraph states to the 
effect that they will be granted when, in the 
opinion of the board, the claims are sup- 
ported by satisfactory evidence of profi- 
ciency in the subject under consideration. 
An example of this would be a certificate 
from the corps area commander that the 
oficer had successfully completed a subject 
in the correspondence course; for instance, 
Rifle Marksmanship, which is included in 
the present course. The custom of the serv- 
ice with respect to examination exemptions 
will work itself out in due time. 


® 
Infantry School Course 


What is the procedure necessary to secure 
authority to take the course for reserve 
officers at the Infantry School?—R. M. B. 

Answer: Address a letter to the Adjutant 
General of the Army requesting authority 
to take the course and request information 
as to when the next course begins. Forward 
this letter to the Chief of Staff of your 
division and he will take care of the details 
for you. We strongly advise you to take this 
excellent course of training. It will not only 
give you a wealth of military information 
and training but your graduation from it 
places you in a very favorable position when 
it comes to selecting reserve officers for 
various details and assignments. Further- 
more, a certificate of graduation from the 
school will go a long way toward carrying 
you over your examination when the time 
comes for it. 


® 
Duty with Regular Army 


ls there any chance for a reserve officer 
fo get a period of training with the Regu- 
lar Army?—D. W. D. 

Answer: This question is covered by Para- 
graphs 143 and 144, Special Regulations 
No. 43. When funds are made available 
for the purpose by Congress there is no doubt 
but that reserve officers will be able to se- 


cure periods of active duty with regular or- 
ganizations. It is understood that it is the 
intention to employ a number of reserve 
officers this summer for duty at the Citizens’ 
Military Training Camps and also with the 
Reserve Officers’ Camps. For the officer 
that has the time available this will be 
most interesting and instructive duty. If you 
have an opportunity, do not turn it down. 
When the Regular Army gets on its feet 
again there will probably be many oppor- 
tunities for reserve officers to secure periods 
of duty with it under both of the para- 
graphs of the regulations quoted above. 


® 


Examination for Promotion 


Is it considered good form for an officer 
to apply for examination for promotion?— 
a> MM, 

Answer: Most assuredly it is good form. 
The regulations recognize this very point 
in paragraph 148, S. R. 43, wherein it is 
stated: When an officer is elegible for promo- 
tion he may, upon his own initiative or upon 
inquiry from higher authority, signify in 
writing that he believes himself reasonably 
qualified for and is ready to undergo exami- 
nation for promotion, If you are eligible 
and believe you can pass the promotion 
examination, you may have no hesitancy in 
so stating in an official communication ad- 
dressed to your corps area commander and 
forwarded through military channels. Your 
attention is invited to the notes on this 
subject contained on pages 340 and 341 of 
the Inrantry Journat for March, 1922. 


® 
Length of Time in Grade 


Do I understand that an officer just pro- 
moted would have to wait three years before 
he can take the examination for the next 
higher grade?—T. G. H. 

Answer: Your understanding of the mat- 
ter is correct. Paragraph 150, S. R. No. 43, 
covers this point specifically. It says: To be 
eligible for promotion to any grade an officer 
must be credited with three years’ service in 
the next lower grade, one year of which must 
in every case have been in the Offers’ Re- 
serve Corps since November 11, 1918. This 
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is a reasonable time for an officer to serve 
in a grade. It is necessary to place a 
minimum time limitation on the matter, 
otherwise we might have the situation of a 
man entering the reserve corps as a second 
lieutenant and each year taking an examina- 
tion, qualifying for the next higher grade. 
Thus in five years he could pass from second 
lieutenant to colonel, on five years’ service 
at an age of 26 years. This is an extreme 
case, but it illustrates the principle and shows 
the necessity for a minimum time limit 
in a grade. 

The regulations provide certain credits 
for officers who have not been promoted 
from the grade in which they entered the 
reserve after the war. 

In computing the required three years’ 


® 


Refresher Course 


The following is the first instalment of 
a refresher course in Map Reading, designed 
to prepare you for the work at the summer 
camp. Succeeding instalments will appear 
in Reserve Officers’ Department of the 
JouRNAL. 

The course is based upon Map Reading,? 
as a textbook covering the subject, and in 
which is contained all of the equipment 
necessary for a complete course. 


1. What is a military map? 

2. What do you understand by the term 
Map Reading? 

3. What do we mean when we say a map 
is drawn to scale? 

4. In what three ways may the scale of a 
map be expressed? 

5. What do you understand by the term 
Representative Fraction? 

6. What is the Representative Fraction 
when the scale of a map is 6 inches to 1 
mile ? 

7. What is a working scale? 

8. What is a reading scale? 

9. State a rule or formula for solution of 
scale problems? 

10. Construct a scale of yards to read 3 
inches equal one mile. 


service in any grade there will be credited 
service in that grade in the Officers’ Ro- 
serve Corps since November 11, 1918, ang 
active service in the same or higher grade 
in a component of the United States Arm, 
between April 6, 1917, and December 3). 
1920, double credit being given for such 

the above active service as was rendered 
during the period of hostilities, i.c., between 
April 6, 1917, and November 11, 1918. Er- 
cept for the one year which must have been 
in the Officers’ Reserve Corps, there will 
also be credited service as a federally recog. 
nised officer of the National Guard since 
November 11, 1918. No service of any kind 
prior to April 6, 1917, is to be credited, nor 
is any but active service between April 6, 1917 
and November 11, 1918, to be credited 


in Map Reading 


11. A man takes a pace of 32 inches. Con- 
struct a scale of paces, 1: 10,560. 

12. A horse trots a mile in 7'4 minutes 
Construct a scale 3 inches to 1 mile t 
read minutes and quarter minutes. 

13. A wheel is 27 inches in diameter. Con- 
struct a scale to read revolutions of the 
wheel 6 inches to 1 mile. 

14. Describe in detail the method of de- 
termining the distance between points on the 
map. 

15. Referring to the P-11 Sheet of the 
Emmitsburg Quadrangle.* 

a. What is the distance from road fork 
443 to road fork 383 via the 415—428—395 
road? 

b. You have two machine guns at the 
northeast corner of the barn at the Claggett 
farm. You observe a mounted patrol of 
the enemy in the southwest corner of the 
orchard east of 415. You decide to open 
fire. What range will you give the gunners’ 

c. Your platoon is halted at road fork 
428 for the regular hourly rest. You start 
marching again at 10 o'clock a. m., via the 
395—383 road, thence south on the main road 
At what time will the head of your column 
reach the road fork west of the farmhouse 











*U. S, Infantry Association Book Department, 60c per copy. 


*This map is furnished with Map Reading. 
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4? The rate of march is 88 yards per 
minute. 
? Vote: In the following problems disregard 

. scale as shown on the map. 

, The range from the Claggett farmhouse 
, the railroad culvert at C is 1,000 yards. 
What is the R. F. of the map? Construct 
scale of yards for the map. 

The scale of the map is 6 inches to 1 
mile. Moving at the rate of 80 yards per 
minute, how long will it take your patrol to 
from 443 across country to 395. 

The scale of the map is 3 inches to 1 
mile. Two companies of infantry are biv- 
A and at road fork 428, re- 
spectively. They are ordered to rendezvous 
t road fork 428 at 10.45 a. m. At what 
time will each of the companies have to 
The rate of march is 88 


at 


4 


£ 


uacked at 


start marching ? 
yards per minute. 
" d. The map is 12 inches to 1 mile. In 
pacing from 395 to 428 you take 1,118 paces; 
from (e) to (d) you take 1,350 paces; via 
the main road from 427 to 443 you take 1,230 
paces; from 443 across country to the barn 
at A you take 1,400 paces. What is the 
length of your pace? 

16. Referring to the Emmitsburg Quad- 
rangle. 

a. You take a pace of 34.2 inches. You 
require a scale of your paces for this map. 
Construct one. 

What is the distance from the bridge 
over the Monocacy River at Stull to Longs, 
via the 383—420—Four Points—405—468— 
481 road? 

c. Your company is marching south on the 
Fairplay—Emmitsburg — Longs — Motters— 
443 road. You leave Fairplay at 9.00 a. m. 
Where will you make your regular halts? 
(A company on the march makes regular 
hourly halts at 10 minutes before the hour 
and resumes the march on the hour.) 

d. The first battalion is ordered to entrain 


at Emmitsburg at 11.38 a. m. Troops are 
to be at the entraining point at 10 minutes 
ahead of time. Company A is at the cross- 
roads at Thomas Creek Church; Company 
B at 383, on the Stull—Four Points 
road; the remainder of the battalion is at 
Four Points. At what time will each element 
start marching? 

Note: In the following problems disregard 
the scale as shown at the bottom of the map. 

a. The scale of the map is 1: 10,000. What 
is the marching time of a battalion of in- 
fantry from Fairplay to St. Mary’s College, 
via Emmitsburg? The troops march at the 
rate of 88 yards per minute while marching. 

b. The scale of the map is 1: 20,000. A 
battery of artillery has located at 
Thomas Creek Church. Its effective range 
is 5,000 yards. You are at the southwest 
corner of the map with your company. You 
have been ordered to march to Emmitsburg. 
What route will you take to keep out of 
range of the battery? 

c. An aviator traveling in a straight line 
at the rate of 48 miles per hour passes over 
Motters at 8.26 a. m. At what 
he pass over Fairplay. Scale of map 1: 
63,360. 

d. You have a machine-gun company at 
cross roads 420 (south Thomas Creek 
Church) with orders to cover the crossings 
of Toms Creek within range. The creek 
may be crossed at any of the bridges or at 
places where roads lead to it indicating 
fords. The scale of the map is 1: 10,000. 
Prepare range data for your gunners. 
You are at Emmitsburg. You have 
secured a map of the country but the scale 
has been torn off. You know that you take 
a pace of 34 inches. You pace from road 
fork 385 (eastern edge of Emmitsburg) 
east to road fork 410. You find that you 
have taken 441 paces. Compute and construct 
a scale for your map to read yards. 


1S 


been 


time will 


of 


e 


(To be continued) 
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TERRAIN EXERCISE NO. 1 
An Apvance GUARD 


(Continued) 


PROCEDURE 


The class is now conducted forward along 
the route of march of the advance guard 
for a distance of several hundred yards. 
The distance should be such that the class 
will at least be beyond the sight of the 
starting point of the Terrain Exercise, so 
that entirely new terrain will be available. 
There should be a considerable stretch of 
road ahead in sight so that the various ele- 
ments of the advance guard could be seen 
if they were actually on the road. 

The class is halted and the Director passes 
out the slips containing Situation No. 3. 


THE PROBLEM 

Situation No. 3: 

It is assumed that the advance guard has 
been marching for a period of two hours. 

You, Captain A, marching at the head 
of the support of the advance guard, have 
reached this point. Nothing has occurred 
to change the initial formation of the ad- 
vance guard. 


Required: 

Point out the formation and location of 
the various elements of the advance guard 
at this moment. 

PROCEDURE 


A few minutes are allowed the members 
of the class to look over the situation and 
get their new bearings. The Director reads 
the situation aloud and inquires whether 
there are any questions, which he endeavors 
to answer. 

EXPLANATION 


The Director: You will note that the 
Situation indicates that the advance guard 
is assumed to have been marching for two 
hours. This would make the distance we 
have marched a little more than 5 miles. 
As a matter of fact, we have only come a 
few hundred yards from our starting point. 
You will have to draw on your imagina- 
tion in this matter, disregard all things 
behind you, and consider only those to the 
front. It would consume too much time 


to actually go the distance assumed an it 
is not necessary to do so, for we are now 
on new terrain, which serves our purpoy 
equally as well as if we were the {yl 
distance of 5 miles farther to the front. 


PROCEDURE 


The Director: What are the several el. 
ments of the advance guard, Lieutenam 
Williams? 

Lieutenant Williams: First, we have the 
point, which is the small body of men 
farthest to the front; mext, we have a 
connecting file between the point and the 
advance party; next comes the advance 
party, then the connecting files between the 
advance party and the support, and finally 
the support, which is right here on the road. 

The Director: Captain Hastings, what is 
the strength and disposition of these several 
elements of the advance guard? 

Captain Hastings: The point is composed 
of one complete squad commanded by a 
sergeant. It is in patrol formation, march- 
ing on the road with a distance of about 
20 to 25 yards between each pair of men 
The point precedes the advance party by 
a distance of about 150 to 200 yards. The 
connecting file between that point and ad- 
vance party marches so that he can keep 
both of these bodies in sight. He has x 
fixed place where he is to march—— 

Lieutenant Wallace (interrupting): Right 
there is a point that I want to bring up. |! 
can conceive of a situation where the con- 
necting file could not keep both bodies 
sight all the time—for example, on a wind- 
ing road or in hilly country. What does he 
do in that case? 

The Director: Under those circumstances 
the commander of the advance party would 
have to send out a sufficient number 0! 
men for this duty, so as to insure com 
munication being kept up at all times. It 
is simply a problem to be solved by the 
advance party commander. Captain Hast- 
ings, proceed with your discussion. 

Captain Hastings: Next comes the a¢- 
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vance party composed of the first platoon, 
less one squad and connecting file, com- 
manded by Lieutenant W. It is marching 
with a column of files on each side of the 
road at easy marching distances. The con- 
necting files between the advance party and 
support march so that they can keep both 
bodies in communication with each other all 
the time. The distance between the advance 
party and support is about 400 yards. Now 
comes the support, composed of the com- 
any, less the first platoon and connecting 
files with the advance party, which marches 
‘n a column of squads on the road, Fol- 
lowing is the main body of the battalion, 
at a distance of about 500 yards. 

The Director: Lieutenant Ralston, what 
provisions are made for flank protection? 

Lieutenant Ralston: I do not think that 
any flank protection is mecessary at this 
time. No considerable body of the enemy 
will get between our column and the main 
body of our brigade. If they did they would 
be doomed to destruction. On the other 
flank the country is open, so that no patrols 
are needed in that direction. I do not be- 
lieve in wearing men out on flank patrol 
duty when there is no necessity for it. 


EXPLANATION 


The Director: That is exactly the point 
that I wanted to bring out. There is no 
necessity for wearing men out on flank 
patrol duty beating their way over rough 
country and climbing fences, when they ac- 


complish no useful purpose. Never send 
out a flank patrol unless there is some sound 
tactical reason for it. Then when the time 
comes and there is necessity for patrols, your 
men will be found ready to put forth super- 
human efforts, if need be, to help you ac- 
complish your mission. If you are in con- 
tact with the enemy, or there is immediate 
danger of such contact, flank patrols may be 
necessary and a commander should not 
hesitate to send them out. On the solution 
of these small tactical problems, that con- 
front a commander in actual service, will 
determine your success or failure as a 
leader. You must ever keep in mind that 
it is a combination of these small tactical 
situations that go to make up the big mili- 
tary operations on which the 
nation may depend. 


fate of a 


PROCEDURE 


The Director. Now, I want each member 
of the class to make a rough sketch of the 
road occupied by the advance guard and 
show on it the dispositions of the advance 
guard. 

Some 10 to 15 minutes should be allowed 
for this. After the sketches are completed 
they should be collecte’ and passed back to 
the members of the class—taking care to see 
that no man gets his own solution back again. 
The members of the class should be invited 
to make any criticism of the sketch he has in 
his possession and following this the next 
situation should be proceeded with. 





Problem No. 1 


solution. 


farther on. 


flank protection. 
. Explain flank patrols. 





Card No. 3 


Director's Key 


. Conduct the class to the place where the situation is to be taken up for 


. Hand out Situation No. 3. Read Situation aloud. 
. Explain why Situation is taken up at this point instead of five miles 


4. Proceed with problem: Elements of the advance guard; strength and 
disposition of the elements of the advance guard; connecting files; 


. Make sketch of road showing the formation of the advance guard. 
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PROCEDURE 


The class is now conducted to the point 
selected for the next tactical situation. This 
should be several hundred yards in advance 
of the point where Situation No. 3 was 
staged. The slips bearing Situation No. 4 
are passed out to members of the class. 


THE PROBLEM 


Situation No. 4: 

You, Sergeant Roberts, have arrived at 
this point. The two leading men of the 
point (Crane and Hanson) are about 25 
yards ahead of you. The remaining mem- 
bers of the point are on the road behind 
you. At this moment both Crane and Han- 
son take cover and point in the direction 
of You join them and observe 
about a squad of the enemy on foot (moving 
around in the woods—describe just what the 
enemy is doing). They apparently have just 
arrived and have not seen you. Several 
horses are being led to the rear. 





Required: 
What do you, Sergeant Roberts, do? 


PROCEDURE 


The Director reads the situation aloud 
and points out the location of the enemy. 


EXPLANATION 


The Director: Now I want each member 
of the class to consider himself as being Ser- 
geant Roberts. The incidents contained in 
the situation have transpired just as indi- 
cated. You were marching along the road; 
you saw Crane and Hanson take cover and 
point in the direction of the enemy; you 
joined them here; you see the enemy (¢e-+- 
plain what the enemy is doing). It is now 
up to you to make a decision as to what 
you are going to do and proceed to do it. 
Before going into the solution of the prob- 
lem I want to make a few remarks on the 
conduct of the operations of a point. 

The real work of the advance guard begins 
when it gets in contact with the enemy. All 
formation and all operations are designed to 
insure success when this event happens. The 
point is the first element that meets the enemy 
and success or failure may depend upon 
what is done by this small body. The big 
idea is that we must get the jump on the 
enemy. We must lead and make him follow. 


- 


a 
In other words we must take the offensiy, 
for it is only by offensive action that militar, 
success is gained. ; 

The commander of the point of an advang 
guard must be on the lookout for the ce 
all the time. He must continually look aheas 
and dope out what he is going to do if the 
enemy should suddenly appear in this or tha 
place. 

Sergeant Roberts has been doing this yer 


mm 


Let us see if it is plain to you. 
SOLUTION 


The Director: Captain Harvey, when yoy 
saw Crane and Hanson take cover, what 
is the first thing you would have done? 

Captain Harvey: 1 would join Crane and 
Hanson immediately just as the situation 
indicates ? 

The Director: Would you have done any- 
thing before going forward? 

Captain Harvey: Well, sir, I would want 
to see for myself just what is going on 
before I took any definite action. 

The Director: Would you have done any 
thing else, Captain Hodges? 

Captain Hodges: Yes, sir. I would have 
signaled the rest of the point “DOWN” ; 
as to give them warning that the enemy is 
in sight. I will tell Pendleton “Signal back, 
Enemy in sight,” because Lieutenant W will 
want to know immediately why the point 
has halted, and this will give him the in- 
formation. Then I would go to the front 
and join Crane and Hanson. 

The Director: Those are the points | 
wanted to bring out. You see them, Cap- 
tain Harvey, do you not? 

Captain Harvey: Yes, sir. 

The Director: Now, Captain Harvey, let 
us take up your solution again. Let us sa) 
that you have joined Crane and Hanson 
Just what are you going to do? 

Captain Harvey: I would open fire on tie 
enemy immediately. Then get the rest © 
the point up and have them join in the firing 

The Director: Do you agree with that 
procedure, Captain Hodges? 

Captain Hodges: Not entirely, sir. | a 
preciate the necessity for opening fire right 
away so as to get the jump on the enemy, 
but I think we should get as many rifies 
up as possible before opening fire and dis 








ap- 
right 
emy, 
rifles 

dis- 
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closing our position to the enemy. I would 
try to get the whole point in position to fire 
before opening up, if I could. I would first 
make provision for Crame and Hanson to 
pen fire by giving them firing data: “Range: 
__. yards. Target: enemy at (describe 
cation of target briefly). Hold your fire.” 
| would then signal the other members of 
the point to come up and, as they arrive, 
indicate the location of the target and an- 
nounce the range to them. 

Captain Jones: That solution seems to me 
to be all right if the @nemy will remain 
inactive until all of this is done, but suppose 
e does not do so. Suppose he discovers us. 
Suppose he opens fire himself. Suppose he 
starts to retreat. Suppose he keeps com- 
w along towards us. 

Captain Hodges: I am coming to all of 
that. I would keep the enemy under ob- 
servation. If he does anything that should 
cause us to open fire before all of the squad 
s up, | would open up with every rifle that 
is in position to fire. I would take no chances 
on the enemy getting the jump on me. It will 
only take a minute or two to get the men 
into position, and I think I am justified 
1 delaying that long. 

Captain Jones: I would make mighty cer- 
tain that I did not wait too long before 
opening fire. 

The Director: I think Captain Jones is 
right in his contentions, but I agree with 
Captain Hodges’ solution to get as many 
men as possible up on the line before opening 
fire. Of course, if the enemy does anything 
that would warrant opening fire before all 
he men are up, it should be done. 


EXPLANATION 


The Director: The advantage of waiting 
until all the rifles are on the line is that, as 
soon as these men are fired on, they will 
probably try to make their getaway. They 
will furnish a target for only a few seconds. 
lf our point can inflict sufficient casualties, 
they may fall back and abandon the attempt 
at further reconnaissance, especially if they 
can down the patrol leader. If the leading 
men of the point open fire, by the time the 
last man gets up, the enemy will be well 
under way and there will be no target to 
ire at. If the enemy return the fire, they 


at 


at once reveal themselves, and Sergeant 


Roberts will do well to be seeking out other 
detachments in the vieinity. A reconnoiter- 
ing patrol does not fire on an occasion of 
this kind unless it is surprised and forced to 
do so in self-defense. It has a much better 
chance of accomplishing its mission of secur- 
ing information by avoiding combat. If this 
small body of the enemy open fire, it may 
be reasonably assumed that they are being 
backed up by other troops or have accom- 
plished their mission of finding out the 
strength and composition of our forces and 
have turned themselves into a fighting patrol 
and open fire to delay us and thus give 
information to their own troops that we are 
advancing in force. If they immediately try 
to make a getaway, it will indicate that they 
are a reconnoitering patrol and will prob- 
ably try to work around to the flanks of 
the column to get information of our main 
body. On the other hand, they will know 
that we are not a reconnoitering patrol 
as soon as we open fire. They know that 
we are backed up by other troops. 

You now see the elements involved in this 
simple situation. You see the responsibility 
that devolves upon noncommissioned officers 
when they are placed in the position of 
Sergeant Roberts. To know what to do 
and how to do it requires training and close 
attention to detail. Probably any of us could 
blunder through a situation of this kind, but 
it takes a man trained in military tactics to 
make his decisions quickly, to act upon them 
promptly and take advantage of the fleeting 
moments to inflict damage on the enemy. 
These are the things that we study to become 
proficient in. These are the things that we 
must teach our noncommissiciicd officers it 
we are to have confidence in their ability to 
meet tactical situations that confront them, 
with judgment and decision. And there is 
no royal road to success along this line. The 
knowledge required can be attained only by 
thorough study and practice. 


SOLUTION 


The Director: Lieutenant Baker, suppose 
the enemy does something which, in your 
judgment, requires fire to be opened before 
the whole point is up and in position, would 
you join in the firing yourself? 

Lieutenant Baker: No, sir. I would not. 
I estimate that I would have plenty to do to 
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direct the fire of the other men; to search the 
country to see if any other parties of the 
enemy were in our front, and to keep the 
advance party commander advised of what 
is going on at the front. 

The Director: Lieutenant Barney, let us 
assume that you were able to get all of the 


men on the line before opening fire and were 
able to open as a surprise to the enemy. He 


takes cover and returns the fire. What 
further action would you take? 

Lieutenant. Barney: I would keep on fir- 
ing. I would signal the advance party com- 
mander to send up some reinforcements. 

The Director: Do you agree with that 
solution, Lieutenant Hunt? 

Lieutenant Hunt: No, sir. I would go 
after him. I cannot run him out of his 
position by fire action alone. I would im- 
mediately start filtering my men forward 
while keeping up a heavy fire with the 
other men. 

(Note: In making a solution to this situation 
on the ground, the exact location of each man of 
the point, and especially the automatic rifieman, 
should be indicated and staked out.) 

The Director: Captain Hall, give us 
Sergeant Roberts’ solution to the situation. 


Captain Hall: 1 will signal the member 
of the point “Down,” and tell Pendleton y 
signal the advance party commander “Enemy 
in sight.” I will then join Crane and Hap. 
son. I will locate the ememy, give Cran 
and Hanson firing data and order them 4 
hold their fire. I will signal the other mem. 
bers of the point to come up, and as they 
arrive on the line I will give them the range 
and indicate the target. When all are ready 
I will open fire on the enemy. Should the 
enemy do anything to warrant it | will 
open fire immediately, with all the rifles on 
the line. I will search the landscape for 
other parties of the enemy. As soon as | 
open fire I will take steps to advance and 
close with the enemy and drive him off. 

(Note: The details of the advance against the 
enemy’s position should be discussed by the class 
and worked out on the ground. It is impossible 
to consider it in the abstract.) 

The members of the class should not be 
required to make a written solution to this 
situation. 

After all questions have been answered 
the class is ready to proceed to the solution 
of the next situation. 





Problem No. 1 


solution. 


training of N. C. O.’s. 
5. Solution of problem. 





Director's Key 
1, Conduct the class to the point where the situation is to be taken up for 


2. Hand out Situation No. 4. Read Situation aloud and explain it. Explain 
action of point, when enemy encountered. 

3. Solution: Signal Down. Information to advance party commander. Join 
leading men. When open fire. Firing data. 

4. Explain action of reconnoitering and fighting patrols. Necessity for the 


Card No. 4 














PROCEDURE 
The Director now passes out slips, bearing 


Situation No. 5, to the members of the class. 
THE PROBLEM 


Situation No. 5: 
When the point opened fire the enemy 


retreated under cover of the woods (or such 
cover as is actually available). They ‘id 
not return the fire. You, Sergeant Roberts, 
observe two riderless horses galloping 
through the woods. 


Required: 
What action do you take? 
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PROCEDURE 


When the members of the class have had 
a chance to get their bearings the Director 
reads the situation aloud and points out 
the direction in which the enemy retreated 
and where the riderless horses are at this 


time. 
SOLUTION 


The Director: Lieutenant Williams, what 
; your estimate of the enemy? 

Lieutenant Williams: 1 should say he 
forms a reconnoitering patrol sent out to 
secure information about our movements. 
He has not yet gained the information he 
desires or he would have given us a fight. 
Again, had he been the advance element 
of a larger body he would have engaged 
ur point and by now we would begin to see 
evidences of the troops following him. 

The Director: Is there any member of 
the class who does not agree with the views 
just expressed ? 

Captain Hastings: I agree with them in 
the main, but it seems to me that the enemy 
would have opened fire if for no other pur- 
pose than to make trouble for us and cause 
delay to our troops. 

The Director: We must always give the 
enemy credit for being up to his job. The 
moment we opened fire the leader of that 
patrol knew that he had encountered a 
fighting element of our forces. If he stops 
to engage in a fight, he knows that every 
minute that passes makes it just that much 
more dificult for him to make his get-away. 
He knows that we are going to close on 
him right away and he will not get the 
information he has been sent out to secure. 
You must always remember that a recon- 
hoitering patrol does not fight except when 
it is forced to do so in self-defense, or when 
it has secured all the information it wants, 
has sent it back, and then turns itself into 
a fighting patrol to delay the advance of the 
enemy. Are there any other points to bring 
up about the mission of the enemy? 

The Director: Lieutenant Wallace, you 
are assumed to be Sergeant Roberts. What 
do you do now? 

Lieutenant Wallace: I would form up my 
point in the original order of march and 
move out along the road. We would take 







up the double time until we get our proper 
distance. 

The Director: Would you do anything 
else? 

Lieutenant Wallace: I would send two 
members of the point out to the place where 
the enemy was to see if we could get an 
identification. 

The Director: Do you agree with that 
procedure, Lieutenant Ralston? 

Lieutenant Ralston: Our battalion com- 
mander would want an identification if it is 
possible to get one, and it seems to me that 
something should be done at once to secure it. 

The Director: 1 agree with you entirely 
that an identification is desirable, but it is 
not the job of the point to get it. Mem- 
bers of the point do not go off on excursions 
to the flank. They keep plugging along on 
the line of march. If flank patrols are to be 
sent out, they must come from the advance 
party or the support. I cannot conceive 
of any circumstances that would warrant 
sending two members of the point off on 
patrol duty. Now, Lieutenant Ralston, as- 
suming that it is desirable to get an iden- 
tification, what would you, as point com- 
mander, do? 

Lieutenant Ralston: 1 would send a mes- 
sage back to Lieutenant Wallace, who is 
with the advance party. 

The Director: By whom would you send 
this message? 

Lieutenant Ralston: By Private Bailey, 
the rear man of the point. 

The Director: Now state the exact mes- 
sage that you would send back. 

Lieutenant Ralston: I would fall back to 
where Bailey is marching. I would say to 
him: “Bailey, you go back to Lieutenant 
Wallace. Tell him that we fired on an 
enemy reconnoitering patrol of about one 
squad. Show him where they were. Tell 
him that they did not return the fire. That 
when we opened fire they withdrew. That 
there are probably two dead or wounded 
men in the woods. Rejoin the point when 
you can.” I would then double-time up to 
the point. As I pass Corporal Smith I 
would say: “Watch for signals from the 
advance party.” 

Captain Harvey: That solution seems to 
be all right, but don’t you think Lieutenant 
Wallace would come forward to the point 
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when it halted? In that case he would know 
all about the situation, and it would not be 
necessary to send the message back to him. 

The Director: I am very glad you brought 
up that point, Captain Harvey. No; I do 
not think Lieutenant Wallace would leave his 
advance party at such a critical moment. 
In my opinion it would be absolutely wrong 
if he did. In the first place, he has no 
business up with the point. Sergeant Rob- 
erts is either capable of handling it or he 
is not so. If he is, he should be let alone 
to solve his own problem; if he is not 
capable, he should be relieved. On advance 
guard duty the commander of each element 
will have plenty to do if he sticks to his 
own job and does not go molesting that of 
someone else. 

PROCEDURE 

The class should now be conducted 200 
or 300 yards farther along the road. It is 
here halted and the Director states: The 
point has now gotten into formation and is 
continuing the advance. A message has been 
sent back to the advance party commander 
as indicated in our solution a few minutes 
ago. At this moment you see about six 
mounted men of the enemy off in that direc- 
tion (points out the location towards the 
flank). , 


SOLUTION 


The Director: Captain Hodges, how 4 
you size up the situation now? 

Captain Hodges: 1 estimate that th 
mounted men are the survivors of the patrol 
that we fired on. They are working aroun 
to the flank of the column to secure infor. 
tion of the strength and composition oj 
our main body. Having this information, j 
is my job to get it back to the advance party 
commander as soon as possible in order that 
proper measures may be taken to beat off the 
enemy patrol and keep him from getting 
the information he wants. I would send a 
verbal message back by Alley, who is march- 
ing just behind me in the point. 

The Director: Now, let us assume that 
I am Private Alley. Give me the message 
that you would send back. 

Captain Hodges: 1 would fall back to 
where Alley is marching and as we walk 
along say to him, “You see those mounted 
men over there? They are the patrol we 
fired on. Go back to Lieutenant W ani 
show him where you saw them. Tell him 
they are working around our flank to ge 
in touch with the main body. Come back t 
the point when you can.” 

The Director: 1 think that will cover the 
situation. Are there any questions? 





Problem No. 1 


places mentioned. 


. Action taken by point commander. 
Sending out patrol from point. 





Director's Key 


1. Hand out slips bearing situation No. 5. Read situation and point out 


. Estimate of situation. Reconnoitering patrol. Action of enemy. 


. Message to advance party commander. State message. 


. State verbally problem re enemy on the flank. Make solution. Send 
message back to Lieutenant W. 


Card No. 5 


Get point in formation and on road. 








PROCEDURE 


The slips bearing Special Situation No. 6 
are passed out to the members of the class. 


THE PROBLEM 
Situation No. 6: 
You, Lieutenant W, with the advance 


party, have arrived at this point. Private 
Alley comes to you with a message from 
Sergeant Roberts and points out the place 
where the enemy was a few minutes ago 
You have already received the message from 
Sergeant Roberts delivered by Private 
Bailey. 
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A quired: 
Neg 
What action do you, Lieutenant Ww, take! 


PROCEDURE 


The Director reads the situation and ex- 
olains that each member of the class is to 
‘ : . . 
now consider himself as being Lieutenant W. 


SOLUTION 


The Director: Captain Jones, what would 

vou do under the circumstances? 
" Captain Jones: In the first place, the 
enemy's patrol is trying to work around our 
flank to get in touch with our main body. 
The question to my mind is: Is it the job 
of the advance party to try and prevent 
this? We can hardly be expected to send 
patrols from the advance party so far afield. 
It will require a patrol of at least a squad, 
and probably two of them, to accomplish 
such a mission. It would seem to me that 
the task should be left to the support. I 
would, therefore, get word back to the ad- 
vance guard commander of what is going 
on and he would send out the necessary 
patrols. In the next place, it will be neces- 
sary to investigate the place where the enemy 
was when our point fired on him and secure 

n identification if possible. This is close-in 
reconnaissance and may be undertaken by 
the advance party. I would send a patrol 
f three men under a corporal for the 
purpose. 

The Director: How would you get the 
message back to Captain A? 

Capiain Hodges: Private Alley has been 
with the point. He has seen all that has 
taken place up there. I would send him 
back with the message to Captain A. In 
order that Sergeant Roberts may know what 
action is being taken I would send Bailey 
to him with a message. 

Captain Jones: Would you make these 
written or verbal messages? 


Capiain Hodges: They would be verbal 
messages. 


EXPLANATION 


lhe Director: This is a point I want to 
bring out. The platoon commander will 
seldom have time to write messages. He 
must depend upon his men, and especially 
his runners, to see for themselves what is 


going on so that when it is desired to send 
information back all the platoon commander 
has to do is to turn to one of his runners, 
give him a few words of a message, and 
the runner is off to make his report. He 
will not only carry the message, but he will 
give accurate information of what is going 
on. The careful training of runners will 
repay the trouble in large dividends when 
the time comes. 

In the present situation I think it would 
be well for Lieutenant W to send one of 
his trained runners back to the captain with 
Private Bailey so that he can hear the cap- 
tain’s orders and see just what he does to 
meet the situation. The runner will then 
return to Lieutenant W and tell him about it. 


SOLUTION 


The Director: Now, Captain Hodges, let 
us assume that you are going to send Pri- 
vate Alley back with the message; just 
what instructions would you give him? 

Captain Hodges: 1 would say to Private 
Alley, “You go back to the captain. Repeat 
your message to him. Tell him about what 
happened at the point during the halt. Tell 
him I am sending a patrol to investigate 
the place where the enemy was fired on.” 
I would adopt the Director’s suggestion and 
send one of my runners with Private Alley. 
I would say to him, “You go with Private 
Alley to the captain. See what he does to 
meet the situation, hear his orders, and bring 
back information of all this to me.” 

The Director: That appears to cover the 
situation very well. Lieutenant Baker, what 
message would you send to Sergeant Roberts? 

Lieutenant Baker: I would say to Private 
Bailey, who was present when I gave Private 
Alley his instructions, “Go to Sergeant Rob- 
erts and tell him what I have done to meet 
the situation.” 

The Director: Let us assume that you 
have selected Corporal Jensen as the patrol 
commander to investigate the place where 
the enemy was fired on. Corporal Jensen 
has reported to you. What orders do you 
give him, Captain Hall? 

Captain Hall: As we march along I would 
say to Corporal Jensen, “You have heard 
the message just brought back by Private 
Bailey. Take the front rank of your squad 
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and reconnoiter the edge of that wood 
(pointing). An enemy identification is espe- 
cially desired. Report the facts to the bat- 
talion commander when he comes up. Re- 
join the advance party when you can.” 





——— 


The Director: 1 think these orders cove, 
the situation admirably. I hope you all nee 
appreciate the multitude of little problem: 
that come up for solution in the course 
tour of advance guard duty. 


‘ 
ia 





Problem No. 1 


support. 


. Relay messages to Captain A. 


NAS w 





. Messages sent back by Sergeant Roberts. 


. Training of runners and messengers. 
. Messages of Lieutenant W to Captain A and Sergeant Roberts. 
- Orders for patrol to investigate place where enemy was fired on. 


Card No. 6 


Director's Key 


1. Hand out slips bearing Situation No. 6. Explain that each man is now 
to consider himself as being Lieutenant W. 


2. Discussion of enemy patrol. Reconnaissance from advance party—from 





f PROCEDURE 

The class is now conducted along the route 
of march, for a distance of several hundred 
yards, to a place where entirely new terrain 
is available and where the lay of the land is 
such that a march outpost may be established. 

The class is halted and the Director passes 
out the slips bearing Situation No. 7. 


THE PROBLEM 


Situation No. 7: 

It is assumed that the advance guard has 
been marching for two hours since the march 
was resumed after the enemy patrol was 
encountered. During this time enemy scouts 
have been observed from time to time, but 
they have not attempted to interfere with 
the march of the column. 

You, Captain A, are marching at the 
head of the support. When you arrive at 
this point the signal “HALT” is received 
from the rear. You halt and relay the signal 
forward. A moment later the battalion 
adjutant joins you and states, “The column 
will halt for one hour. The major directs 
that the advance guard provide for the se- 
curity of the command for that time.” 


Required: 
What action do you, Captain A, take? 


PROCEDURE 

The Director reads the situation aloud and 
makes any explanations that may appear to 
him to be necessary. 


EXPLANATION 

When a column on the march halts for 
any considerable length of time the advance 
guard continues its covering duty by forming 
march outposts. These are simply patrols 
sent out to the front and flanks, a certain 
distance, where they halt and remain there 
until ordered to continue the march or unt! 
they are recalled. 

The advance party usually furnishes these 
patrols which are sent out on the routes 
by which the enemy may approach. The sup- 
port is posted at some central point from 
which it may readily reinforce any group that 
may be threatened by the enemy. 

In a situation like this the question always 
comes up as to how the advance guard 
commander will issue his orders for the 
establishment of the march outposts—that 
is, whether he will do it by a message to the 
several elements or whether he will issu 
an order and have copies made and sent out 

If the message system is employed, the 
advance guard commander will have to 
clude the new information of the enemy 
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and our own troops and give the order to 
the element. All of this is accomplished 
by issuing a simple five-paragraph order 
and sending it out. This is more expeditious 
than message writing. The commander has 
all the information he requires, and he is 
given definite instructions as to what he, 
himself, is to do. The order method is 


favored. 
SOLUTION 


The Director: Captain Hall, how do you 
size up the situation? 

Captain Hall: The mission of the advance 
guard now is to continue to provide protec- 
tion to the main body by establishing a 
march outpost. Enemy scouts have been ob- 
served from time to time, but they have 
not interfered with the march. We have no 
information regarding any considerable force 
of the enemy. 

Our main body is halted and will remain 
so for at least an hour. Our advance guard 
is so disposed that it will be able to take 
up its new formation without confusion. 
The advance party can cover the main road 
and, in general, the head of the column. Our 
patrols, of which I assume there are two on 
the exposed flank, will form march out- 
guards and protect that flank. I would send 
out another patrol of one squad to cover 
the other flank and prevent enemy scouts 
from working around there and observing 
the main body. 

My decision is to form a march outpost. 

The Director: What Captain Hall has 
said constitutes Captain A’s “Estimate of 
the Situation.” These are the points that 
would flash through his mind as soon as 
he gets the information that the halt is to 
be made. Lieutenant Barry, what is now 
necessary to put the decision into effect? 

Lieutenant Barry: It is necessary to issue 
an order. 

The Director: How would you go about 
this’ 

Lieutenant Barry: 1 would assemble the 
two platoon commanders, the platoon ser- 
geants and the first sergeant, and have them 
write down my order in their message books. 
This would give me a sufficient number of 
copies for all purposes. 

The Director: This shows the necessity 
for a company commander having some 


means whereby several copies of an order 
may be made by a duplicating process— 
carbon paper. I believe the plan of having 
the first sergeant or a clerk carry a duplicat- 
ing book would solve the problem. Now, 
Lieutenant Hunt, you may dictate Captain 
A’s order. 

Lieutenant Hunt: In order to save a repe- 
tition and at the same time let all of the 
company with the support know what is 
going on I would have the men give me their 
attention. My order would be: 


There is no further information of 
the enemy. Our battalion halts for one 
hour. 


The advance guard will establish march 
outposts. 


The advance party will be posted on 
the main road and cover the head of 
the column. 

The two flank patrols on the —— flank 
will be posted as march outguards and 
cover that flank. 

Sergeant Hamilton with the Fourth 
Squad, 2d Platoon, will establish a march 
outguard on the flank in the vicin- 
ity of (point out location) and cover 
the —— flank of the column. The sup- 
port will be posted here. Messages to 
Support. 

The Director: That seems to cover the 
situation. Now, how would you get this 
order out to all the people to whom it 
should go? 

Lieutenant Hunt: I would send it to 
Lieutenant W by a runner. I would send 
it out to the flank patrols by the section 
guide of the 3d Platoon and direct him to 
make an inspection of the dispositions out 
there so as to make sure they are in position 
to carry out their mission. I would send 
it to the battalion commander by a runner. 

The Director: So much for the distribu- 
tion of the order. What would you do now, 
Lieutenant Barry? 

Lieutenant Barry: 1 would now see that 
Sergeant Hamilton gets started on his mis- 
sion, and then I would post sentinels at the 
support to watch out for signals from the 
various detachments that are out. 

The Director: I believe that would meet 
the situation very well. 


EXPLANATION 


The Director: Before terminating this 
Terrain Exercise I want to invite the atten- 
tion of the members of the class to the 
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multitude of small details that infantry com- 
manders have to attend to in a problem so 
simple as the one we have had under con- 
sideration today. Let us suppose we have 
an active and aggressive enemy opposing 
our advance, and you can see how these de- 
tails would multiply. The point I want 
to bring up is that, unless officers and non- 
commissioned officers prepare themselves for 
this duty by study and practice, they have 
not a chance of being able to meet these 
problems intelligently in active service. You 


must know what to do under any given sitya. 
tion, and you must know how to go abou 
doing it. The commander who hesitates 
gives his orders and then changes then 
several times, soon loses the confidence 
his men and will eventually find himsel; 
replaced by another man who has taken ad 
vantage of his opportunities to lear: 
game and has the ability to carry 

The best way I know of to acquir 
knowledge is by actual practice 

lines that we have gone today 





Problem No. 1 


necessary explanations. 





1. Hand out slips bearing Situation No. 7. Read 


2. Explain what advance guard does when the column halts. 
advantages and disadvantages of message and order systems ig 
3. Estimate of the situation, mission, enemy, own troops, plans of actio 


Card No.7 


Director's Key 


situation and make 


State relatiy 





decision. 7 
4. Captain A’s orders. Five-paragraph order. Distribution of order og 
5. Remarks on necessity for study and practice. * 
3 

(To be continued) < 


D 


Cheering Her Up 


To a priest came a young woman 
one day, who had an exaggerated 
idea of her charms and who confessed 
she feared she had a besetting sin. 

“And what is it?” asked the priest, 


kindly. 


“It is this,” she replied, her eyes 


cast down. “Every time I pass a mir- 
ror I think of my beauty.” 

“Faith, daughter,” said the priest. 
“That’s no sin, no sin at all. 
slight mistake, daughter, just a triflin’ 
error in judgment.”—The American 


Legion Weekly. 
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